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—— —-— Meanwhile, the unconquered Magyars have been conquered and 


1 : : | have yielded. So much for “spirited protests,” or succours from 
Cuorera, Hungary, and the Bermondsey murder, are the subjects | Notting Hill and Marylebone. 


of the week. At home, cholera is left in almost uninterrupted pos- | One report is momentous if trae—Russia is to be paid for her 
oes — por not because its increase is so very striking, but | services by the cession of an Austrian port in the Mediterranean ! 
because other subjects cast up just now, in this dull and stagnant Such a gift could not be regarded by Western Europe with indif- 
son, aresmall. And the alarm h ved Ise fi h S : ' 
pet ie se Te * x4 re pi ™ a" a oon the | ference. Not only would Russia have “ turned” Turkey and the 
es Reelin Aha Of = nth che _ sre fa. oo hed Sclavonian provinces on which she casts so greedy an eye, but 
gate saree cheekiz * — . cacy _ 7 1633 — the great representative of old Absolutism would thus have es- 
| See . “ ee followin “y ha ” nek Gin ential pos + tse tablished an outpost in the most important part of Europe. What 
mening ae a Swen a ioe *" | will she please to have next? a porton the Atlantic—on the coast 
mum in the following month, April, and it afterwards recurred of France or Spain? 
twice in the same year. There is danger of provoking irreverent I - * : ar : 
. peal tei c = taly is, and may well be, alarmed. Reaction is rampant in 
ae es Semicon T's ee cn ae Yo | Rome; where the Pope’s Commissioners are playing such antics 
: 5 ig ; : as cannot fail to keep open the memories of the shortlived Re- 
after the fast i to be —_ that the ——— was efficacious, | public. Radetzky a towards Venice; whose continued hold- 
P 4 -|f oa sili tt at mgt A geen 
° method a Pagers eg ry > Py ecieiidiinemn san | ing out isa marvel. Mazzini sits in council at Geneva, watch- 
moe lige nworth at te nod cadet F ge aes It | ing events. Hope rests in the fact that Absolutism, though par- 
pt a ie y J . P : | tially restored, is really weak and worn out—too far superan- 
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is the very trick of ignorance, in this instan¥e copied by a culti- . - “~:~ - 
vated 0 na to assume that the vast couedien of na- | Nuated to be even discreet. But if Russia, the champion of Ab- 
Gove are evil: on the contrary, the tendency of all science is solutism, were established in the Adriatic, the old spirit of ty- 
to reconcile the mind to a larser faith by showing that the opera- | "Ys however antiquated and insane, would be strengthened 
tions of nature which seem injurious in the limited view of merely | With @ barbaric strength, and the work of the last two centuries 
hemen fatesests. ave sncst Stores lf incidentally entiie nen | at least would have to be done over again. It cannot be. If for 
tial injury visits the small section of the living universe which tic — «gga § a will pape te gee rey = of ps o 
constitutes the human family, the species is gifted with intelli- 5 aes ey nd cur own diplomatiets should ancerstens what 
gence to redress the balance. The same power that decrees the N : ‘hil or. Sectety } nits , 
vast disturbances of electricity permits to man the arts of life, the | p ee tk “ ba pref = assemb ed - He ges re . 
use of science, and the civilized appliances for counteracting the | + 2": to preach the elheacy of moral resistance and the virtue 0 
inequalities of climate and seasons. We now know enough to be. | tbitration. Good things, which have been advocated long, es- 
lieve, that the immense operations in the atmosphere, of which pecially since the Christian dispensation, as yet so little obeyed, 
dahon, fo © telclel incident. ase on Widela benclicent oc ene into which enjoined men to think less of Judaic forms, and to “ love 
; ‘ M 


which we have penctrated: that it would be silly and wicked to | B® 2m°ther.” The commandment to do no murder is still detied, 
tol } y both on a small and on a large scale; and we still require the 


petition for the arrest of those movements ; but that by toking police to defend us, both on a small and on a large scale. M. 
the proper measures to counteract the partially injurious effects, | y; ’ ; - , 
- ; “oa ! may ictor Hugo’s able but rhetorical sermon is only a few pages 
chiefly apparent in the defective parts of our own artificial abodes, : oe as . Re ‘ : 
2% - : : added to whole libraries of such literature. The acutest of the 
we are piously obeying the same beneficent laws which are ever = 5 wy . ee ~eee! 
roducing health cut of danger, life out of death, eternity out of | P2citicators, like Mr. ¢ obden and the Archbishop of Paris, only 
ee _* Ber, ’ J give a qualified adhesion. If, however, the Peace Society has 
ge. ’ some new and substantive doctrine, some influence by which it 
The fast we may have; usage and precedent, however obsolete, can supersede the use of war, let it be tried on the spot: let the 
are unrepealed: and it will not be merely fruitless—the classes | ¢ I ag Reepiggr ye age Pass” ty mb. a i 
“eae iad Society ask France, into whose capital it is so politely welcomed, 
born to toil will have an additional holyday. ft sonal Bein * plik: 
- en to withdraw the most gratuitous and vain of all warlike expe- 
In other domestic matters the public seems to have been en- ditions. that to Rome: let it ask Russia and Austria to waive 
gaged in no very profitable activities. The hop-growers meet to “igen, Bane 4 tery he oa on oy abe 
as Ty: , : their victory over the Hungarians; let it ask Russia to forego 
petition for postponement of the tax due in 1848, in order to give : ~ . “te 
- ‘ a ‘ee : 5 an outpost on the Mediterranean, needless if peace and arbitra- 
them time for obtaining its repeal—they ask the taxgatherer to sion ann 00 tule the walle , 
“call again tomorrow,” that they may find out a mode of not awn A 
+ 4 2 ! - . a . . . . - 4 a _ a 
“a dha — they vag ey 8 wand smovement bes a The advices from the British dependencies are not hopeful for 
Hasti y has denied the prayer to the hop-growers assembled at | the permanence of tranquillity and concord. In Canada, the British 
F weboid po b . ’ a League has completed its session, and has sent home a manifesto, 
- me a ad aaa ane SeSHaeny oe ” ee veg ge the sum of which is, that the “ British ” party in Canada regret- 
a es om sn Fat ee oe 7 On ys we a fin f fully hankers after commercial protection in the tariff of the Eng- 
h » Mt will not make much dillerence to the proceedings Of | ji.) customs, and to counteract the “ factious” operations of the 
. phen + am and that the chief profit will fall to the a French Canadians desires a confederation of the Provinces in 
of Ha — keep “h nicalhe. a resolve on ee al ~ British North America. In what respect such a measure could 
last pa aes A, - 9 pom A aag aguas, bs = ss © | materially benctit the Colonies, is not very clear. By the analogy 
melancholy so oe ge country impart an aspect at Once | of the neighbouring Union, the Colonial Congress would have 
5 jurisdiction over customs, navigation, waste lands, the compo- 
— sition of the central legislature, and some other matters, which 
ungary succumbs to Russia war is at an end; and, for | would all, no doubt, be imodifie ne peculiarities of the Colo- 
Hungary bs to Russia, e i d; and, f ld all, no doubt, t litied by the peculiarities of the Colo 
the moment, a thorough frustration appears to have finished the | nies and their relation to this country ; but in any case the pride 
revolutionary movement of 1848. Reaction, more or less pro- | of the “ British” party would be solaced, because they would 
y ea ’ I GE ae. oe 3 Pe Ree: _ 
nounced, is everywhere in the ascendant—in Rome, Paris, | become the leading section of an immense British majority in the 
Prussia, Hungary; in every quarter. But the natere, objects, central Parliament, instead of being a minority in the Parliament 
peck aa of _ reaction, are not clearly to be descried. We . ~w es Canada. That is probably the paramount object of the 
now that they vary in every quarter. ritish League. , 
rom letters published by the Austrian papers as the intercepted Invited to join the League, New Brunswick has astutely esta- 
correspondence of Kossuth with Bem, it appears that the Ma- | blished a League of its own, to correspond with the other and 
Latrst Epition.} 
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watch New Brunswick interests. The Atlantic Province seems 
not averse from federation, but equally disinclined to enter it on 
terms merely dictated by Upper Canada. 

The West Indian Colonies exhibit a continuance of the same 
discontented not to say disaffected spirit which is growing habitual 
to them. In British Guiana, Mr. Barkly maintained his tone of 

uiet firmness, but had not escaped a severe lecture from the 


ombined Court ; and his partial “ reform” is met by a cry for a | 


total change in the constitution of the colony, with two Cham- 
bers, one wholly elective. 

In India, Gholab Singh has excited such grave suspicions of 
his fealty, that Lord Dalhousie has demanded the surrender of all 
his guns: he replies, that his soldiers won’t let them be given up, 
but that the British may come and take them. The worst of it 


is, that this pretext is probably true; for in the Sikh territories | 


| O'Connor said, “ 


| 


| seen Mr. O'Connor alive. 


| blows with some such instrument as a plasterer’s hammer. 


the soldiery really dictate, except while their chiefs keep the lead | 


by superior ambition and energy. Sikh chiefs must let their sol- 
diers fight, and it is quite possible that Gholab Singh cannot be 
true to his British allegiance if he would—quite as possible that 
he has no great wish to be so, if he can play the traitor with 
safety or probability of advantage. Of course, he will be put 
down—in spite of the Peace Society ! 

The trial of Moolraj, Dewan of Moultan, for complicity in the 
murder of Lieutenant Anderson and Mr. Agnew, has the same 


| pavement of the back-kitchen. 


political element in a form which may become peculiarly inte- | 


resting. His defence implies that he was acting under the com- 
ulsion of terror, taking the part he did in fear of his soldiery. 
his is one more of many circumstances which indicate the ne- 
cessity of effectually breaking up and dispersing a military power 
that too much resembles the Pretorian bands or the Mamelukes, 


the monies that Walsh had been collecting for him; and Walsh war nt 
prised to notice how Mrs. Manning seemed to know all a as sur- 
mentioned some bills of exchange which Mr. O'Connor held of a Mr. Pitt 
said, “I sup ‘ou will take eedings against him for their recovery.” 
es.” Mr. O'Connor and Mr. Manning then began to on 4 
Presently O'Connor grew very faint, and laid himself down on the sofa. H, re 
not drink—he was a teetotaller. The Mannings got him some brandy and mm 
but he refused to take it. Mrs. Manning then rubbed his temples with ea ry 
Cologne. He was not actually sick: he took some water and recovered, He, de 
Mr. Walsh went away together at — minutes past eleven, and parted an 
corner of Commercial Street, Whitechapel. Since that time the witness had comer 


tts, and 


The inquest was adjourned till Friday. 

A post-mortem examination has shown that the murder was effected by violent 
4 - Two slugs had been 
fired into the skull; but they are not considered to have been an adequate cays f 
death, as they only lodged in the bone without depressing it much on the brain 
The whole of the back part of the skull had been fractured into minute + om 
and several of these fragments were driven into the substance of the brain, N¢ 
examination has yet been made of the stomach, to ascertain the presence of an 
narcotic drug; but in the grave under the pavement of the back-kitchep, among 
the lime underneath the face of the body, was found a cut glass scent-bottle cm 
taining a considerable quantity of laudanum. The lime, with which the 
floor of the grave was thickly strewed, had been purchased by Manni 
himself of Mr. Wells, Long Lane, Bermondsey, about a month ago; and ~ | 
ried to Minver Place by a boy, who turned it out of his basket on the 
It is stated that some weeks since, Man. 
ning went to the shop of Messrs. Dean and Co., the ironmongers in Kip 
William Street, and ordered an iron crow-bar of a particular pattern, «for 
raising stones ”: he paid the price of the instrument on ordering it, and left his 
direction of Minver Place; but Messrs. Dean and Co. finding that they could not 
get a ready-made crow-bar of the pattern ordered, sent back the money to Mr, 


| Manning; and he observed to the messenger that he should be able to do without 
| the instrument. It is evident that the pavement of the passage has been raised 


a military force independent of any soil or political bonds, acting | 


solely for its own military interests. 





The Metropolis. 


| 


The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress entertained the Count and | 


Countess de Neuilly at a dejeuner & la fourchette in the Mansionhouse, on 
Thursday afternoon. The Dutchess of Orleans and the Counts of Paris 
and Chartres were of the party, with a numerous suite. 
received his visiters in state, surrounded by a number of civic guests; the 
banqueting hall shone with plate; the feast was sumptuous, and right royal 
in the brevity of its speeches to the toasts. When the ex-King returned 
to his carriage, several citizens insisted on shaking hands with him; ap- 
parently to his hearty satisfaction. 


A Special Court of the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers was held on 
Monday, to receive plans for the drainage of the Metropolis. The doors of 
the court were crowded by engineers. As soon as admittance was 


The Lord Mayor | 


| lately undergone. 


| 


gained, the walls were seen hung with two gigantic plans illustrative | 


of the respective schemes of Mr. Phillips and Mr. Austin. “ The 
other competitors were in a state of great exitement on the subject.” The 
Secretary announced that he had received fifty-three plans before ten o'clock 
in the morning, and three or four since; and during the sitting several 
more went in. Captain Vetch, Mr. Bullar, Mr. Johnstone, and others, ap- 


as well as that of the kitchen; but the situation and size of the kitchen seem to 
have subsequently determined the preference of that place. The grave was siz 
fect long, two feet and a half wide, and three feet deep. No portion of Mr. O'Cop. 
nor’s <7 or raiment was discovered, except his umbrella and some buttons 
from his coat—the umbrella concealed in one of the chimneys, and the buttons 
thrown into the ash-heap. 

The neighbours of the Mannings saw Mr. Manning smoking at seven o'clock on 
the evening of Thursday the 9th, the day of the murder. During that night 
they heard unusual noises; and one of them saw on the wall at the bottom of the 
garden, the shadow of a man stooping: he called his wife's attention to it, as he 
thought it was that of a man trying his own door; but the wife suggested that 
it was the shadow of Mr. Manning in his back-kitchen. It is very possible that 
Manning was then lowering O'Connor’s body into the grave prepared for him. 

The first call of the Police was made on the 12th. They were received by Mrs. 
Manning, and their questions were answered without the least hesitation or flurry; 
Mrs. Manning was then cooking in the back-kitchen, and trod on the stones which 
covered O'Connor's body. Mr. O'Connor's nephew was present, and once thought 
he observed a tremor in her voice: he remarked that she seemed ill, but she said 
instantly that she had not quite recovered from a severe illness which she had 
The suspicion momentarily awakened was not acted on, An- 
other call was made on Monday, but still nothing was seen that justified action; 


| and it seems that immediately after the policeman withdrew that time, Mrs. Man- 


After that, no person was again seen in 


ning took a hasty departure, in a cab. 
uesday, by a 


the house. The furniture would seem to have been removed on 


| broker who had purchased it of Mr. Manning. Soon after this removal, the Police 


plied for an extension of time, as they had received communications com- | 
plaining that the period of one month already given was wholly inadequate. | 


hree hours of irregular discussion ensued. Various resolutions were pro- 
posed, objected to, amended, and withdrawn again. Mr. Leslie, amidst the 
applause of the competitors present, urged that steps should be taken for 
protecting the plans sent from the possibility of plagiarism. Other Com- 
missioners took up the same view; each suggesting what seemed to him the 
most eflicient means for doing so. The necessity for furnishing the other 
candidates with information about the levels of the Metropolis, so as to put 
them on a more equal footing with Mr. Austin and Mr. Phillips, was also 
discussed at length, and the best and least expensive mode of doing so con- 
sidered. It was at last unanimously resolved, that all the plans should be 


received, but that in addition each competitor should be requested to send | 
in a concise statement of the main features of his plan in principle and de- | 


tail, and that such statement be printed for the use of the Commissioners; 
that outline maps of the Metropolis, with data of levels, &c., should be fur- 
nished to the competitors; and that the time for sending in plans, and for 
developing those already received, should be extended to the Ist October. 
The Court then adjourned till the 3d October. 


| tar carefully spread over the whole space. 


The Metropolitan Commission of Sewers, who met on Thursday, re- | 


ceived the report of Professor Donaldson on the experiments with sewage 
manure in 1848 and 1849. 
permit experiments, without cost to them; now, they will take large quan- 
tities, and pay for it. It can be carried out in pipes for thirty.or forty 
miles, and would return the ratepayers of the Metropolis 500,000/. a year. 


The murder of Mr. Patrick O'Connor, at Bermondsey, loses none of its first 
interest, as inquiry discloses further details of the long-planned plot. 
On Saturday, an inquest was held. Mr. Pierce Walsh and Mr. W. Flinn 
were examined to identify the body. Mr. Walsh was a personal friend of the de- 
, and a relative by marriage; and Mr. Flinn was his fellow-officer in the 
Customs. They both recognized the remains by the peculiar formation of the 
chin—unusually long and thin—by his false teeth, and by the general aspect of 
his large and strongly-marked frame. Mr. Walsh had spent most of the evening 
of Wednesday the 8th instant with O'Connor, at his own house. [It is presumed 


It stated that at first the farmers would only | 


entered the house, and renewed their searches; digging up the garden, as well as 
examining every corner of concealment. These explorations were unsuccessful til! 
Friday the 17th: on that day appearances were noticed in the pavement of the 
back-kitchen which led to the discovery of Mr. O'Connor's body. The dis 
was due to a policeman named Barnes, and happened thus—‘ The back-kitchen, 
where the body was buried, was the apartment generally occupied by Mrs. Man- 
ning in her cooking operations. Here she received the officers on the Monday 
afternoon, shortly before she determined upon absconding. The appearance of the 
rooin at that time was remarkably clean and neat; and it was observed by Barnes, 
that the flagstones with which it was paved had been recently and very carefully 
rnbbed over with hearth-stone, giving the floor a very white appearance. When 
Barnes again visited the house, on the Friday after it had been deserted, he re- 
marked that the mortar or cement between the interstices of two of the stones had 
a brighter appearance than in the others. On examining this he found it very 
soft. He was naturally surprised at this circumstance; and as he could observe 
no irregularity in the mode of laying the stones in question, he was ata loss to ac- 
count for it. He next tried the cement between other stones, and found it firm 
and hard. This strengthened his suspicions, and he at once removed two stones, 
measuring together about five feet. Beneath these stones he found a bed of mor- 
This satisfied Barnes that they could 
not have been laid by a workman, as masons only place mortar round the edges of 
the stones. He found the earth beneath the layer of mortar very loose; and on 
scraping it up to the depth of about two inches, he discovered a stocking. He 
then dug down a little lower; and when he had reached the depth of about six 
inches, after a layer of lime, his hand came in contact with the toe of the mur- 
dered man; the body, as before stated, lying with the face downwards, in a bed of 
lime, and the feet being tied up to the haunches.” 

During the rest of last week and most of this week, no traces had been dis- 


| covered of Manning later than Wednesday morning, or of his wife later than Mon- 


Lad 


day afternoon. It was found that Manning had changed a fifty-pound check of 


| Mr. O'Connor's, on Saturday the 11th instant, at the Bank of England; and that 


he had been met on Tuesday in Southwark. Afterwards, the broker to whom he 


| had sold his things was found out—Mr. Bainbridge, in Bermondsey Square. 


| traits of uneasiness. 


that the murder took place next evening, Thursday the 9th instant.] He went to | 


O'Connor's on business, as he had been collecting debts for him, and staid some 
time; they then left O'Connor's for Manning’s house at Minver Place, and arrived 
there at a quarter toten. Witness at first supposed that O'Connor was merely ac- 
companying him part of his way home, but when they got to Fenchurch Street 
he found they were going to Bermondsey; and he was not surprised, as he had 
been there before. On arriving at Bermondsey, Mrs. Manning let them in. When 
they had sat down, Mrs. Manning said, “ Mr. O'Connor, why did you not come to 
dinner today? we kept dinner waiting an hour for you.” She then said, “ Did you 
not get my note?” Hesaid, “ No.” “I wrote a note to you to the Docks to come to 
dinner today,” she said. Mr. Walsh said, “ Perhaps it may have been late when you 
put it into the receiving-office, and it could not be received at the Docks at four 
o'clock, the time for his leaving the office.” She said, “It was two o'clock, 
and he qwill receive it tomorrow.” O'Connor then mentioned to Mrs. Manning 





| no trace could be discovered of the place to which she had driven. 


Manning slept in Mr. Bainbridge’s house on Tuesday night, and showed many 
He appeared excited and nervous; said he would not go 
into his own house again for twenty pounds; told Mrs. Bainbridge, if any one 
asked for him to say he bad not been seen for a fortnight, as he had a 2004. bill 
to meet, and no money; went to bed intending “ to have a good night's rest, and 
sleep till eleven tomorrow,” yet was up before Mr. Bainbridge; would not stay lor 
breakfast, though urged to do so; and hurried off at about eight o'clock, in a cad 
which was called, and which drove him by back streets to the South-western 
Railway. If he went off by that railway, he must have gone by the Parliament- 
ary train; but it is thought by the Police that he still lurks about London. 

Mrs. Manning was seen to leave her house in a cab, on Monday evening; _ bat 
On Tuesday 
of this week, it was thought that a elue had been detected: a newspaper reporter 
discovered in one of the fire-grates of the house two cards; one ot them a plain 
card, inscribed, “‘ Mr. Wright, passenger to New York”; the other, a card bear- 
ing a printed list of the departing-times of the New York packets. It seemed 
probable that the Victoria packet, which was marked as leaving London on Friday 
the 10th, had been selected by the Mannings as a mode of escape. The police- 
men in charge discouraged the idea; but the reporter found on inquiry that two 
persons named Manning were actually passengers by the Victoria. rare 
was made to the higher authorities, and they acted with promptitude: te 
orders were sent to Portsmouth to stop the Victoria when she called there, ae 
send officers on board; and two Inspectors acquainted with Manning’s person 
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were sent down on Saturday. On Monday evening the Victoria came round to | subscribing witnesses to the deed. There does not appear 


Portsmouth, and was telegraphed to heave-to; but she disregarded the signal, 
and was far in the offing be'ore night. 


steamer ; and the Fire-Queen steam-frigate, under Captain gley, was instantly 


ered to get her steam up. The Fire-Queen left Gosport at half-past eight | 
ond . | to play the hostess, the business soon fell off. While they lived together here, Mrs. 


m., and continued stern chase, hailing every light they saw. At length they 


” but only to the disappointment of the officers, for the vessel turned out to be a | 


Prussian man-of-war. The Fire-Queen then steamed out for the West; and at 
two o'clock on Tuesday morning they hailed a ship about ten miles East of St. 
Catherine's, and she turned out to be the Victoria: they gave her signal to stop, 
as they wanted to board her. ‘The Victoria hove to; and Captain Huntley, Lang- 
ley, Thornton, and a local officer named Leggatt, went on board. They had a 
private interview with the master; and he informed the officers that there were 
two persons on board named Manning, but he did not know who they were. 
After about an hour and a half’s search through the berths of 270 emigrants, 
the policemen found the persons whom the master had mentioned; but they 
turned out to be a mother and daughter, having no connexion with the fugitive 
Mannings. The Fire-Queen then returned to Gosport. 

On Monday evening, was discovered the driver of the cab in which Mrs. Man- 
ning left her house; and the Police soon followed up the clue. It was found that 
she had left the house with several travelling-boxes, and drove first to the South- 
eastern Railway terminus at London Bridge. As the cab turned from the foot of 
the bridge, Mrs. Manning stopped it at the door of Mr. Ash, a stationer, and 

rchased some plain direction-cards, upon which she wrote several directions— 
“ Mrs. Smith, passenger to Paris. To be left till called for.” Proceeding to the 
station, she instructed a railway-porter to tack two of these directions on two of 
the largest boxes, and then gave them intohis charge to keep at the station till she 
returned. She reéntered the cab, and drove to the North-western Railway station, 
at Euston Square. Inspector Haynes traced these motions; and on Tuesday 
found the boxes directed for Paris still at the South-eastern station. They were 
opened; and in them was found a quantity of Mrs. Manning's linen, marked with 
her maiden name “ Maria Rue,” or “ Maria de Roux "—the statements vary; a 
number of letters from Mr. O'Connor to herself, written in terms of warm endear- 
ment; and the will of her husband, Frederick George Manning, dated in June 1848, 
and leaving her all his property. It was found that Mrs. Manning had taken a 
ticket for Edinburgh. The telegraph was again set in motion with explanations 
and directions to the Edinburgh Police. Inspector Haynes had scarcely returned 
from Euston Square to Scotland Yard, before a mounted messenger hastened in 
with information that Mrs. Manning had been arrested at Edinburgh, with the 
whole of Mr. O'Connor's railway scrip in her possession. 


observed a large ship, and after chasing her for about five miles came alongside; | 


The Inspectors cones for a Government | 


| was of course refused admission. 
| husband living with his brother in Francis Street, Newi 


| whether of the Bank of England or of a country bank. 


Mrs. Manning had arrived at Edinburgh on Wednesday or Thursday week, | 


from Newcastle. She took lodgings in Haddington Place; preserving her as- 
sumed name of Mrs. Smith. At the shop of a draper, while making a purchase, 
she inquired for some respectable share-broker, and was directed to the oilices of 
Messrs. Hughson and Dobson, of the Royal Exchange; to whom she went on Sa- 
turday. She entered into fluent conversation, and mentioned that she had some 
French railway shares which she would not object to sell at advantage. The 
brokers told her that there was but little market for foreign stock in Edinburgh; 
but that they would try to negotiate a sale through their London agents. Con- 


tinuing the conversation, she expressed herself delighted with Edinburgh as a | 


place of residence, especially with the sea-bathing at Portobello; mentioned 
her father, as Mr. rtson of Glasgow, a great dealer in railway shares, 
and a great loser by them. 
don, St. Ives, and Wisbeach Railway Company; commissioning the brokers 
to ascertain if there was any further money to be returned on them. 
She called on Monday, and, without giving a reason, took this scrip back again. 


On going, she lett some scrip of the Hunting. | 


to be the least reason 
to believe that Manning had - property himself; but with the money he ob- 
tained from his wife, very shortly after their marriage, he took a public-house or 
hotel at Taunton; which promised at first to do well, but, partly owing to the bad 
associates with whom he became connected, and partly to the unfitness of his wife 


Manning, on one occasion, left her husband, pretending that she had to go to the 
Continent to receive some money. She remained absent about five weeks, with- 
out communicating with her husband; and Manning, finding the business of his 
house falling off, made over the lease to another party, and left Taunton. At 
length Mrs. Manning returned, and presented herself at her former house, and 
She then hastened to London, and found her 
ton. She remained 
with him only a short time, and then decamped again; and was at length dis- 
covered living with O'Connor. A second time their differences were healed; and 
they next appeared as the host and hostess of the Old King John’s Head, in the 
Kingsland Road ; where they remained only a very short period; and on leaving 
Kingsland, they went to live at Minver Place.” 

The shovel with which the grave of the murdered man was in all probability 
dug, was, it seems, purchased by Mrs. Manning, on Wednesday the 5th instant, 
from Mr. Langley, ironmonger in Tooley Street. She told the shopman, that she 
wanted an iron shovel, and that it must be a strong one. He asked her if she 
wanted a regular shovel; and she replied, that she would make a short-handled 
one do. The price was 1s. 2d.; which she paid, and had the shovel sent to No 
3 Minver Place. 

At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, Jobn Lee, clerk to Mr. Wright, a 
cheesemonger in Giltspur Street, was tried tor embezzling the money of his em- 
ployer. It was the young man’s duty to send the cash received in the business to 
his master’s bank ; on divers occasions he sent 20/. short of what he had received, 
but entered the whole sum as paid to the bank; and in this way, the prosecutor 
believed, he had appropriated to his own use some 2,0002. He was found guilty 
on one indictment for stealing 202, part of a sum of 901. in gold which he should 
have sent to the bank. A second indictment charged him with stealing 20/. in 
“bank-notes”; but there was no proof as to what kind of notes these were, 
In consequence, the Re- 
corder directed an acquittal. All Mr. Ballantine could urge in behalf of the cul- 
prit was, that he was in a dangerous state of illness. In passing sentence, the 
Recorder remarked, that in the prisoner's state of health a sentence of transport- 
ation would not be carried out, and therefore it would only needlessly distress 
Lee’s mind to pronounce it: he felt it his duty, however, to send him to prison for 
two years, to be kept to such hard labour as his strength would permit. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Henry Smitbies, an attorney, was tried for forging and at- 
tering a retainer. Smithies was in partnership with Mr. James at Aylesbury ; 
the firm were engaged in a Chancery suit for infants named Miles; a Mr. Soden, 
a relative of the minors, consented to act as “next friend,” but on the under- 
standing that he was not to be responsible for any costs. Smithies managed the 
whole atfair, Mr. James not interfering. After some time, the solicitors in the 
suit were changed. Then Mr. Smithies began an action for 355/. costs against 
Mr. Soden; but he did not proceed to trial. On the taxing of the costs in ques- 
tion, Smithies produced a document to this purport— 

“In Chancery. Miles v. Miles.-—I hereby consent to act as next friend to the infants 
for the purposes of this suit. Ricnarnp Sopen.” 

This was the alleged forgery. When the accusation was made, Mr. James got 
possession of the paper by breaking open his partner's desk in his absence: Mr. 
James wanted to get quit of his partner, as he admitted at the trial. At the trial 


| on Wednesday, Mr. Soden deposed, that the signature to the alleged retainer was 


She said she was going to Newcastle, to see her mother, who was unwell; and she | 


added, with a smile, “Of course I must 

arent.” She wished also to get back the name and address she had left on her 
first visit; but it was not at hand, and remained in the share-broker’s office. On 
Tuesday, Messrs. Hughson and Dobson received a circular from London, stating 
that some foreign railway scrip had been stolen; and they immediately suspected 
“ Mrs. Smith.” Mr. Dobson went direct to the Police; and in a short time, 


having found the slip of paper with her address, they went to her lodgings, found | 
| out of the estate. 


her in her room, and charged her with being an accomplice in the murder of 
O'Connor. She made no answer; but her face became deadly pale, and she bit 
her lips. Her luggage was examined, and the proofs of her complicity were at 
once discovered. “She asked permission to retire into an adjoining apartment 
for a few minutes; but this being refused, consoled herself by taking a glass of 
wine, and she repeated the draught more than once during the time that the ex- 
amination of her luggage was going on. This inspired her with renewed confi- 
dence, and in a short time all her coolness and self-possession had returned. She 
was conveyed from her lodgings to the Police-office in a cab, and her arrest was 
telegraphed to London.” 

The daily papers supply some particulars of the history of Mrs. Manning ; 
whose maiden name was “ De Roux.” “She is a native of Lausanne in Switzer- 
land; and inherited some small patrimony from her parents, both of whom are 
deceased. About six years since, she served in the family of Sir Lawrence Palk, 
at Haldon House, Devonshire, as maid to Lady Palk; and while travelling to and 
fro with his family, she appears to have made the acquaintance of Manning, who 
was at that time a guard on the Great Western Railway. At Lady Palk’s decease, 


y every attention to my beloved , t : : i. 
| questioned him about the disputed document, said he had lost the original re- 


| at the Westminster Police-office. 


in 1846, she obtained a situation as maid to Lady Blantyre, second daughter of | 


the Dutchess of Sutherland. She came to reside with her Ladyship at Stafford 
House in July 1846, and accompanied her to Scotland in the autumn of the same 
year. While attending her Ladyship on a brief Continental tour, before pro- 


ceeding to Scotland, she met with the deceased O'Connor; who seems to have | 
been struck with her appearance and manners—so much so as to have offered | 


her marriage. In the early part of the season 1847, she returned to town with 


Lady Blantyre; and it appears was frequently visited at Stafford House by both | 


Manning and O'Connor, the latter of whom appeared to entertain a very warm 
affection for her. Manning, however, seems to have been the most favoured 
Suitor; and on the 6th of August 1847, she left Stafford House with the avowed 


intention of marrying him. Upon her leaving Stafford House, handsome presents | 


were made to her; and not only was this kindly interest in her own weliare dis- 
played, but a relative of her supposed husband, Manning, recently received a public 
appointment. After her marriage, she accompanied Manning to Devonshire for a 


week or ten days; and then, returning to Staffurd House, went with Lady | 


Blantyre to the Continent a second time ; one motive for her doing so being, as it is 
, the opportunity it afforded of arranging her own affairs abroad previously 

to settling down to married life in England. All this time, she had been deceiving 
Patrick O'Connor as to her marriage with Manning; and when O'Connor ascer- 
tained that she really was married, he manifested the greatest distress of mind, 
tore the hair from his head, and conducted himself altogether in a most ex- 
traordinary manner. 
her husband in lodgings at 2 Church Street, Paddington; Manning at this time 
still filling the situation of guard on the Great Western Railway. We should 
State, that it is believed Manning, in prosecuting his addresses, succeeded in 
Persuading Maria De Roux, that he was entitled to property under his mother's 
will, amounting to between 600. and 700. This was of course only a fiction ; 
but go deeply did he lay his schemes, that he actually drew up a will, which has 
been among the papers in his wife’s possession, by which he bequeathed 
- ts; appointing her executor, conjointly with Henry Poole, recently con- 
vieted of the mail-robberies on the Great Western Railway, who is one of the 


XUM 


| four thieves broke open the back-door of Mr. Cohen's’ house. 


On her return from the Continent, she went to reside with | 


| 


this property to his ‘very dear and beloved wife,’ to the exclusion of all other | 44Y, 


not his, and that he had never agreed to become responsible for costs: the costs 
were to be paid out of the estate. Mr. James stated, that his partner, when he 


tainer, and had therefore made a copy, to which he had signed Mr. Soden’s name, 
imitating the signature. Mr. Cooke, for the accused, took certain legal objections 
to the indictment ; which Mr. Justice Erle overruled for the present. The coun- 
sel then made a speech in defence; in the course of which he pointed out that 
there was no motive for a forgery, as Mr. Smithies would be sure to obtain his cost 


The Jury found a verdict of “ Guilty of uttering a forg>d instrument with in- 
tent to defraud.” A discussion then took place upon the disputed point relating 
to the jurisdiction; and, eventually, the Judge requested the Jury to give a ape- 
cial verdict, expressing their opinion whether there was any evidence of a forgery 
having been committed within the jurisdiction of that Court. On their finding 
that there was not, he said the point should be reserved for the consideration of 
the Judges; and, in the mean time, he should postpone judgment. 





A shockiag case of eruelty to a child has been investigated on two occasions 
Richard Harrison, of Coleshill Street, Pimlico 
a grocer, and Maria his wife, a middle-aged woman of forbidding appearance 
were charged with maltreating Ellen Harrison, a girl of eleven or twelve. There 
was some mystery about the paternity of the child: Ellen called the defendants 
her uncle and aunt, and until November last she bad been brought up in the 
country by a couple whom she thought to be her parents; but Harrison now 
declared that the child was his and his wife’s. The girl was carefully examined. 
She said her “uncle” and “aunt” beat her with a large whip. [ Mrs. Harrison 
was fined 5/. in April last for beating the child with a whip. She was flogged 
on the naked body; the woman had cut her head with a cullender, bectuse she 
had “ thrown some bones down in the kitchen”; she was kept short of food; she 
had teen hung toa door by the ankles, head downwards; Mrs. Harrison fre- 
quently made her put her tongue out, and then struck her under the chin. These 
assaults seem to have been made on pretences of the child’s misbehaviour, such 
as not learning her lessons, or crying when beaten. The appearance of her 
body, head, and limbs—shocking in the extreme—and her emaciation, bore ont 
great part of her tale; witnesses who lodged in the house also corroborated por- 
tions of it. Harrison had admitted that he had beaten his daughter with a 
whip. Under legal advice, the accused made no remarks on the case against 
them; and they were held to bail to appear at the Sessions. 

At the Thames Police-oflice, on Tuesday, Cooper and Jones, powerful young 
men, were charged with burglary. The feature of the case was the skill with 
which the culprits had been caught by the Police. The officers suspected that 
some fellows were intent upon breaking into a house in Great Prescott Street; 
and a watch was planted in certain houses fur two nights, Oa the second night, 
Two entered, the 
others remaining on the watch. Some females who passed made a remark which 
induced the men outside to alarm their accomplices: but the Police secured the 
two men as they attempted to escape from the place. The others escaped. A 
“ jemmy” found on Jones corresponded with marks on seven houses which have 
been recently broken into. The prisoners were remanded. 

The Westminster Magistrate having discharged Mr. John Daly, the surgeoa 
accused of robbing Mr. Morgan, on the ground that he had no jurisdiciion in the 
matter, the accused was again seized by the Police, to be conveyed to Aberdeen, 
that the charge might be made before the authorities of that city. 

Robert Ward, a twine-spinner of Stepney, in a quarrel with his wife, last Fri- 
struck her on the head with a red hot poker; and the poor woman died next 
ay. 
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The Provinces. 

Several groups of public meetings have been held in the provinces on 
various subjects. 7 

At Sydenham, and in several places in North Durham, for the establish- 
ment of societies on the model of the Birmingham Freehold Society, with 
the object of “ winning both divisions from the political party at present 
holding the representation.” The Durham meetings were crowded, and 
animated by a spirit of activity. 

At Stafford, Sunderland, Southampton, and Sailsworth in Gloucester- 
shire, meetings have been held to testify sympathy with the Hungarians. 

In the hop-growing districts of the South, several meetings have been 
held in imitation of the example lately set at Horsmondene, to petition for 
a further postponement of the hop-duty of 1848. At Marden, Brenchley, 
and Goudhurst, the speakers spoke in a tone of deep depression at the pre- | 
sent state of the hop-growing interest. 

According to the Sussex Advertiser, the Lords of the Treasury have for- 
mally declined to comply with a similar petition sent by a meeting of hop- 
growers at Hastings. 














Some thousands of dyers and dressers in Manchester and Salford struck 
for an advance of wages on Monday sennight. They marched in proces- 
sion through Manchester—well-dressed, looking well, and behaving peace- 


ably. 

The Carlisle hand-loom weavers have got an advance in their wages; but 
from a temporary cause—the approach of harvest, which wili call many 
away from the loom. 

It ap’ from a statement made to the Magistrates of Hull, that 
although a little alleviation has resulted from an increase of shipping in the 
port, there is still a vast amount of distress among the labouring classes of 
that place. The Committee formed for distributing the funds subscribed 
for the relief of the distressed have 2,000 persons on the books, represent- 
ing 10,000 individuals; the funds are nearly exhausted; while there is a 
demand for increased aid in consequence of the ravages of the cholera. Mr. 
Clark, one of the Committee, stated, that within a fortnight thirty of the 
people on the books had died of the epidemic; one man had lost his wife 
and four children. The Mayor thought that the poor ought to have extra 
assistance at this period, under the Poor-law. Mr. Day, the surgeon of 
Hull Workhouse, stated that he had improved the diet of the inmates. 
Mr. Clark urged the claims of the relief-fund: many poor people had a 
great antipathy against appealing to the workhouse. The Mayor recom- 
mended him to see the Poor-law authorities on the subject of the distress; 
and he said he would. 

At Liverpool Assizes, on Wednesday, John Gieeson Wilson, the man charged 
with the murders of Mrs. Hinrichson, her two children, and a female servant, was 
put on his trial for the murder of the servant, Mary Parr. ‘The particulars of this 
case have been already mentioned. The evidence showed that, in March last, Wil- 
son engaged lodgings at Mrs. Hinrichson’s, the wife of a master-mariner then on a 
voyage: the hiring of the lodgings was a pretence, as the man had lodgings else- 
where. Next day, while Mrs. Hinrichson was out, the servant was assailed. 
Some potatoes were received at the street-door by Wilson, who seemed confused. 
On the return of Mrs. Hinrichson, the assassin assailed her and the’children ; and 
then the house was robbed of a number of valuables. The murders were dis- 
covered by a youth, who had brought home some earthenware: he could get no 
answer; and on looking through the key-hole, he saw the body of Mrs. Hinrich- 
son lying in the passage. An alarm was immediately raised. The servant and the 
children were lying in the parlour: the servant and her mistress were yet alive. 
A poker, a shovel, and a knife, were the weapons of the assassin. It was shown 
that Wilson's clothes were bloody; and he seems to have got rid of them piece by 
piece, replacing them with new. A gold watch and other articles stolen were 
traced to him. Mary Parr identified the prisoner before she died, while lying in 
the hospital. But the admission of her evidence was disputed by the prisoner's 
counsel; when Mary Parr gave it, Wilson was charged with the murder of the 
children, not with the attack on Parr. Mr. Justice Patteson retired to consult 
with Mr. Justice Wightman, Whilst the Judge was absent, the crowd in the 
body of the court began to hiss and hoot the prisoner; who turned round and said 
that some of them might some day be in the same position themselves. The 
Judges determined that the evidence could not be admitted in this case. 

For the defence, Mr. Pollock urged that no sane man could have committed 
such brutal murders without any motive; and Wilson's conduct subsequently to 
the crime, going into places where he was sure of being discovered, showed strong 
evidence of insanity. 

In summing up, the Judge, speaking with great emphasis, scouted this notion. 
If the Jury were satisfied that the prisoner was the man, there was no question 
as to his sanity; there was not the slightest evidence of insanity. He was obliged 
to state so openly, because if on account of the brutality and ferocity of the 
offence a jury were to be told to presume a man to be insane, there might as well 
be no law or justice in society at all. It was really frightful, and he believed 
that this was the first case in which insanity was attempted to be set up from the 
brutality and ferocity which characterized the deed. 

The Jury quickly found a verdict of “Guilty.” The prisoner heard it with 
composure ; but when asked what he had to urge against judgment upon him, he 
uttered the most incoherent exclamations. Sentence of death was pronounced. 
When the Judge concluded, “I pray God to have mercy on your soul,” the 
Ee in a loud and confident tone, exclaimed, “ He has mercy already, my 

ord. 


A remarkable feature in this case was the violent exhibition of the feelings of 
the populace. One outburst in court is mentioned above. The verdict was re- 
ceived with general murmurs of approbation; while the mob in the street cheered 
Joudly. Mr. Justice Patteson’s sentence was received with a burst of applause 
in the court, reéchoed without; and when the Judge drove to his lodgings, he was 
followed by a multitude of people shouting exultingly. The demand for the local 
papers was excessive: policemen had tobe stationed round the office of one journal 
to prevent accidents. 

Mary Anne Geering, the woman who destroyed her husband and two sons, and 
attempted to kill a third son, was hanged at Lewes on Tuesday. Very few 
mye were present. After the woman had confessed to the Chaplain that she 

ad been rightfully condemned for the murder of her husband, she gradually 


| mystery to them; but the Coroner promised that all the evidence shoul, 





admitted her guilt in the other three cases, Sbe appeared penitent, and the 
clergyman administered the sacrament. 

At the village of Horbury, near Wakefield, a Mr. Craven, a bachelor, lived in a 
respectable style; with him resided a young woman who was called “ Miss Cra- | 
ven,” aud who was reputed to be bis natural daughter. Kecently it was bruited 
about that this woman had been delivered of a child, and that Mr. Craven had 
buried it in a plantation. Mr. Craven and the woman left the village. The body 
of a child was found in the plantation, and an inquest was held. The evidence of 
a female servant left no doubt that Miss Craven had been delivered of a child, 
secretly, no one being present but Mr. Craven: the servant herself was shut out 


from the rooms for a | or two, and no medical man was sent for. After hear 
ing surgical evidence, the Jury gave a verdict of “ Still-born.” A plication on 
subsequently made to the Magistrates for warrants to apprehend Me Craven and 
the young woman; but they were not at once granted, as evidence was not 

duced to make out sufficient grounds for them. Pro- 


The inquest on the fifty-two persons who perished by an explosion 
in Lettly Shenkin Colliery was commenced last cue at i ‘aie 
that the mine is principally worked by unprotected candles; the colliers declari 
they could not live on their earnings if they laboured with lamps. There we 
much difficulty at the inquest in taking the evidence, and in imparting it to the 
Jury: some of the witnesses could speak only Welsh, and their testimony was 

iven by means of interpreters; and as a portion of the Jury did not understand 
English, the part of the proceedings which took place in that language was q 
to them in Welsh at the close of the inquiry. Much of the evidence — — 
confused. William Williams, “ flueman” to the pit, who had suffered hon | 
from the explosion, was examined at great length. It was his duty to examine 
the state of the mine every morning before the men went to work. He was asked 
if he examined the old workings to test the state of the air there, and he admitted 
that he did not examine all of them; some he had never been through: he had 
never found any gas in the old “ stalls.” He had never been instructed to ex - 
amine the old stalls; it was only his duty to follow the air-course—the galleries 
where the men were at work. If gas accumulated in the old workings, it was hig 
duty to complain of it. A fall from the roof would drive out any gas that had 
accumulated in the old galleries into the main airways. He could not form aq 
opinion as to the cause of the disaster—he bad not experience enough to jadge, 
He had never noticed a deficiency in the current of air. 

On Monday, Mr. David Thomas, the manager of the colliery, admitted that the 
explosion might have originated in the way suggested by Williams's examination 
—a fall of the roof in the old workings forcing gas thence into the galleries where 
the men were employed. Mr. Samuel Dobson, mineral surveyor to the Honour- 
able E. Clive, who has had considerable experience in Northern mines, and who 
examined Lettly Shenkin, expressed an opinion that the ventilation in that dis- 
trict was more imperfect than in the North of England; but Lettly Shenkin did 
not appear to be worse ventilated than neighbouring mines. 

The inquest terminated on Tuesday. The Jury found that the deceased had 
been accidently killed, “in consequence of an — of fire-damp, caused by 
gas oozing out of old and abandoned stalls in No. 1 crossing, caused by a fall 
from the roof of those stalls, or by a sudden fall of the barometer, or by a com- 
bination of those causes; the gas thus sent out coming into contact with the 
naked lights of the hauliers at the time engaged in the upper level.” The Jury 
also recommended an improved system of ve: tilation, by which any gas generated 
in the old workings might be carried off without communication with the galleries 
where the men are engaged. 





IRELAND. 


The Freeman's Journal contradicts the statement that Mr. W. H. Fagan, 
one of the Members for Westmeath County, is about to accept the Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

A Tralee paper gives the following satisfactory statements— 

“ Last month there were 11,000 persons in the receipt of out-door relief in this 
union, besides having the workhouses full, Now the numbers on the relief-lists 
are reduced to little over 4,000, and there are over 1,000 vacancies in the work- 
houses. During the past week there were 2,693 persons struck off the relief-lists, 
and 65l. 5s. 7d. saved thereby to the union; and it was further decided yesterday, 
that 2,000 out of the 4,000 now on the list should be struck off, thus making an 
additional saving of 50/. per week. From the large extent of in-door accommoda- 
tion at their disposal, the Guardians are warranted in acting in this manner. In- 
deed, so diminished does the pressure of destitution appear to be, that it was se- 
riously proposed yesterday to close, pro tem, one or two of the branch houses, 
and draught their inmates into the vacancies in the main house, and thus savg, 
the expenses of the extra staff. This matter was postponed only to see what 
would be the effect of the intended striking of 2,000 persons off the relief-list this 
week, It was also proposed and carried at yesterday's meeting, that steps should 
be taken either to lessen the number of relieving-officers, or to reduce their sala- 
ries, in consequence of the greatly diminished duties they have now to perform. 
This matter was referred to the Commissioners.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The Queen and her family arrived at Balmoral on Wednesday the Lith; 
having journeyed rapidly through the Highland country North of Blair- 
gowrie. At Castletown there was a “ gathering of the clans,” on a small 
scale, in her honour: the Duke of Leeds and some score Highlanders, Ge- 
neral Duff and his retainers, and the Farquharsons of Invercauld, appeared 
in full costume of grey, red, or bright green tartans, with kilt, brogue, and 
appropriate crest: and the Duke of Leeds’s men wore swords in their belts. 
While the martial band was awaiting the Queen's arrival, a sudden shower 
fell; the general crowd was dispersed in a moment. 

“ Even the Highland front began to waver. Another moment and they were 
in complete rout; not a brogue, not a claymore, remained on the ground; and 90 
completely had the gay pageant vanished, that one was tempted to doubt whether 
it had ever existed. The scene had suddenly reverted to its natural state: the 
bare ground was washed by the rain; the birches of the little wood opposite the 
inn waved in the tempest; the distant hills were visible at times between the 
passing clouds; and nothing was heard outside but the loud roar of the Cluny, 
as it thundered down the rocks to join the Dee.” 

Presently the Queen’s equipage was discerned rapidly approaching; on 
which there was helterskelter work to find “the Duke,” and to bring out 
and rearray the men in time. Happily this was well accomplished; and 
the Queen alighted in the highest spirits, and in much pleasure at the pic- 
turesque reception; “ hearty affability being the predominating expression 
on her face.” With characteristic preference, she conversed with “ the old 
soldier,” General Duff. After ten minutes’ stay, the Queen hastily ad- 
justed the cloak round one of her little boys, to protect him from the 
mouutain-air, and then drove off. The carriages arrived at Balmoral about 
four o'clock; and the Queen had not long alighted before she was secu 
walking with her children in the grounds which surround the hvuse. 

Balmoral has been much improved since her Majesty's last visit. The 
pleasure-grounds about the house have been laid out anew, and are i0 
complete order and luxuriance. A large addition has also been made to 
the castle itself, an entire wing having been joined to the North side. 





The weather was exceedingly stormy during most of the last eight days, %- 
companied by severe thunder-storms, from which this district had been previous- 
ly exempt, although prevalent elsewhere earlier in the season. Oa Friday after- 
noon, thunder-clouds came along from the West, keeping the lines of the Gramp'- 
ans and Ochills. One of these was met by a heavy mass of haze, brought up 
from the sea-coast by a strong East wind; and the appearance of the heavens from 
the conflict of elewents was fearfully grand. About the same time, a thunder- 
storm passed down Loch Tay, and continued along the Northern ridge of hills 
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Strath Tay. When ing rear Weem, two young women hoeing turnips 
0d on Pn, ns farm of Sit Robert Menzies, Z Castle Menzies, were struck 
to the ground by the electric fluid; ove of them, of the name of Mackay, was kil- 
led on the spot, and the other, Macgregor, was so much injured that recovery is 
doubtful. On Saturday afternoon, a renewal of the storm took place, which seems 
to have prevailed generally over the district. It was accompanied by strong 

es, approaching a hurricane, and it was often impossible to distinguish the 

—_ the wind. From eight o'clock to ten the storm had no intermis- 
sion; the lightning flashing in every part of the heavens, sometimes of a deep red 
colour, and followed by torrents of rain. After the storm ceased, a great deal of 
sheet lightning followed during the night, and the aurora borealis covered the 
Northern part of the hemisphere. Strong Westerly gales have prevailed since the 
storms, which have raised the lodged grain; and it is hoped the crops will not 
have suffered much injury ; while pastures will be greatly benefited by the moisture, 
of which they stood in great need. The Tay has been much flooded for some 
days, indicative of the heavy rains which have fallen in the Highlands.—Perth 
Courier. 





Foreign and Colonial. 

France.— The Congress of Friends of Universal Peace opened its sittings 
in Paris, at the Salle de St. Cecille in the Rue Chaussée d'Antin, on Wed- 
nesday morning. The hall will contain about 1,500 persons; soon after 
eleven, a very respectable auditory had completely filled the room. “ The 
galleries on both sides and in front of the chair, and also a great portion of 
the parquet, were filled with ladies. Along the walls on both sides were 
seen the united flags of the nations whose representatives form the Con- 
gress. The stripes and stars of the United States occupied a prominent 
position, and side by side floated the tricolor of France and the union-jack 
of England. Though no Spaniard attended the Congress, the red and 
yellow flag of Saint Ferdinand was blended with the banner of St. 
George and the eagles of Austria.” 

Among the persons on the platform, were MM. Victor Hugo, Cormenin, 
Bastiat, Coquerel, Larochefoucauld, Bouvet, Visschers, and Emile de Gi- 
rardin; Elibu Burritt and Amasa Walker; Richard Cobden, Joseph 
Sturge, William Ewart, Charles Hindley, Henry Vincent, and Douglas 
Jerrold; Roussel, Van Hoorebeke, Carové, Deguerry; and the Count 
Ladislas Teleki. 

Mr. Cobden presented himself at an early hour: “the moment it was 
known that he was present he was received with the most enthusiastic ac- 


clamations, men and women rising from their seats and saluting the great | 


apostle of free trade. The American gentlemen met also with an enthu- 


siastic reception.” : ’ ’ : 

M. Victor Hugo was nominated President. The Archbishop of Paris 

had been solicited to preside, but excused himself by the following letter. 
“TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CONGRESS OF UNIVERSAL PEACE. 
* Paris, Aug. 17. 

« Gentlemen—I have been profoundly touched by the visit which Messrs. Rochfou- 
eauld de Liancourt, Victor Hugo, Coquerel, and Elihu Burritt, were pleased to pay me, 
and by the letter which you have just written to me, to offer me the Presidency of the 
Congress of the Friends of Universal Peace. 

“ This, gentlemen, is an honour the full value of which I feel, and for which I should 
never be able adequately to express my gratitude. 

“T think with you, gentlemen, that war is a remnant of ancient barbarism ; that it is 


accordant with the spirit of Christianity to desire the disappearance of this formidable | 


scourge from the face of the earth, and to make strenuous efforts to attain this generous 
and noble end. Perhaps, alas! the time has not come when it will be completely pos- 
sible for the nations to enter upon thispath. Perhaps war will continue for many years 
jonger to be a cruel necessity. But it is proper, it is praiseworthy, it is excellent, to 
labour to make the people understand that they, as well as individuals, ought to termi- 
nate their differences by pacific means, and that humanity will have made immense 
progress on the day when an end shall have been put to these fratricidal contests. 

“I beg you, therefore, gentlemen, to inscribe my name amongst the friends of the 
Congress of Peace: but it is to me a source of deep regret that I cannot, on account of 
my health, accept the honour of presiding over you. 

“If my physician, who urges me to go on a journey to avoid a dangerous state of 
health, would nevertheless consent to let me put it off for, some days, and if my neu- 
ralgic pains are not too violent, it will affurd me real pleasure to be present at one of 
your sessions. 

“ Receive, gentlemen, together with the expression of these sentiments, the assur- 
ance of my most distinguished consideration. 

“4+ Makie Dominique AuGusTE, Archbishop of Paris.” 

M. Victor Hugo then read an opening address. 

He apostrophized the meeting as an assemblage from the most distant places to 
add another principle of a superior and more august kind to those that now direct 
statesmen, rulers, and legislators: they had met in that capital which had as yet 
only decreed fraternity among citizens—they were about to proclaim the frater- 
nity of men. But was this religious idea of universal peace—all nations bound 
together in a common bond—practicable ? Could it be realized? Many practical 
men, grown old in the management of affairs answered, No; but he answered 
without hesitation, Yes. He would shortly prove it, and would f° still further. 
“I do not merely say it is capable of being put into practice, but | add that it is 
inevitable, and its execution is only a question of time, and may be hastened or 
retarded. The law which rules the world cannot be different from the law of God. 
But the Divine law is not one of war—it is peace. Men have commenced in con- 
flict, as the creation did in chaos. Whence do they proceed? From wars—that 


is evident. But whither do they go? To peace—that is equally evident. When | 


ou enunciate those sublime truths, it is quite simple that your assertion should 
met by a negative; it is easy to understand that faith is encountered by in- 
credulity; it is evident that in this period of trouble and of dissension the idea of 
universal peace must surprise and shock, almost like something impossible, and 
only ideal; it is quite clear that all will talk of Utopias: but for me, who am 


but an obscure labourer in this great work of the nineteenth century, I accept | 


this resistance without being astonished or dismayed. Is it possible that 


you can turn aside your head and shut your eyes, as if in bewilder- | 


ment, when in the midst of the darkness which as yet envelops you 
you suddenly open the door that lets in the light of the future? Gentle- 
men, if four centuries ago, at the period when war was made by one district 
against the other, between cities, and between provinces—if, I say, some one 
had dared to predict to Lorraine, to Picardy, to Normandy, to Brittany, to Au- 
vergne, to Provence, to Dauphiny, to Burgundy—‘ A day shallcome when you 
will no longer make wars; a day shall come when you will no longer arm men one 
against the other; a day shall come when it will no longer be said that the Nor- 
mans are attacking the Picardians, or that the people of Lorraine are repulsing 
the Burgundians. You will still have man disputes to settle, interests to con- 
tend for, difficulties to resolve; but do you Leow whom you will select, instead of 
armed men, instead of cavalry and infantry, of cannon, of falconets, lances, pikes, 
Swords? You will select, instead of all this destructive array, a s:nall box of 
wood, which you will term a ballot-box, and from which shall issue—what ?— 


an assembly; an a in which you shall all live; an assembly which shall | 
1; 


be as it were the soul of all; a supreme and popular council, whicli shall decide, 
judge, resolve everything—which shall make the sword fall from every hand, and 
excite the love of justice in every heart—which shal! say to each, ‘ Here termi- 
hates your right, there commences your duty. Lay down your arms!’ And in 

t day you will all have one common thought, common ‘interests, a common 
destiny ; you will embrace each other, and recognize each other as children of the 


same blood and of the same race: that day you shall no longer be hostile tribes, 
you will be a people; you will no longer be merely Burgundy, Normandy, Brit- 
tany, Provence—you will be France! You will no longer make appeals to war— 
you will appeal to civilization!’—If, at the period I speak of, some one had ut- 
tered these words, all men of a serious and positive character, all prudent and 
cautious men, all the great politicians of the period, would have cried out, ‘ What 
a dreamer! what a fantastic dream! How little this pretended prophet is ac- 
quainted with the human heart! What ridiculous fully! what absurdity!’ Yet, 
gentlemen, time has gone on and on, and we find that this dream, this jolly, this 
absurdity has been realized! And I insist upon this, that the man who would 
have dared to utter so sublime a prophecy would have been pronounced a mad- 
man for having dared to pry into the designs of the Deity. 

“Well then, you at this moment say—and I say it with you—we who are as- 
sembled here, say to France, to England, to Prussia, to Austria, to Spain, to Italy, 
to Russia, we say to them—‘ A day will come when from your hands also the 
arms J have grasped shall fall. A day will come when war shall appear as 
impossible, and will be as impossible, between Paris and London, between St. Pe- 
tersburg and Berlin, between Vienna and Turin, as it is now between Rouen and 
Amiens, between Boston and Philadelphia. A day will come when you, France 
—you, Russia—you, Italy—you, England—you, Germany—all of you, nations of 
the Continent, shal!, without losing your distinctive qualities and your glorious 
| individuality, be blended into a superior unity, and shall constitute an European 
fraternity, just as Normandy, Brittany, Burgundy, Lorraine, Alsace, have been 
blended into France. A day will come when the only battle-field shall be the 
market open to commerce and the mind opening to new ideas. A day will come 
when bullets and shells shall be replaced by votes, by the universal sutirage of 
| nations, by the venerable arbitration of a great Sovereign Senate, which shall be 
to Europe what the Parliament is to England, what the Diet is to Germany, 
what the Legislative Assembly is to France. A day will come when a cannen 
shall be exhibited in public museums just as an instrument of torture is now, and 
people shall be astonished how such a thing could have been, A day will come when 
those two immense groups, the United States of America and the United States of 
Europe, shall be seen placed in presence of each other, extending the hand of fel- 
lowship across the ocean, exchanging their produce, their commerce, their industry, 
their arts, their genius, clearing the earth, peopling the deserts, meliorating crea- 
tion under the eyes of the Creator, and uniting, for the good of all, these two irre- 
sistible and infinite powers—the fraternity of men and the power of God.’ Nor is 
it necessary that four hundred years shall pass away for that day to come. We 
| live in a rapid period, in the most impetuous current of events and ideas which 
| has ever borne away humanity; and at the period in which we live a year suffices 
to do the work of acentury. But, French, English, Germans, Russians, Sclaves, 
Europeans, Americans, what have we to do in order to hasten that great day ?— 
To love each other! ‘To love each other is, in this immense labour of pacifica- 
| tion, the best manner ofaiding God! God desires that this sublime object should 
be accomplished. And to arrive at it you are yourselves witnesses of what the 
Deity dees on all sides. See what discoveries are every day issuing from homan 
genius—discoveries which all tend to the same object—peace! What immense 
| progress! What simplification! How Nature is allowing herself to be more and 
| more subjugated by man! How she every day becomes still more the handmaid 

of intellect and the auxiliary of civilization! How the causes of war vanish with 

the causes of suffering! How people far separated from each other so lately now 
| almost touch! How distances become less and less! And this rapid ~~ 

what is it but the commencement of fraternity? Thanks to railroads, Euro 
| will soon be not of more extent than France was in the middle ages. Thanks to 
| steam-ships, we traverse the mighty ocean more easily than the Mediterranean 
was formerly crossed. Before long, men shall traverse the earth, as the gods of 
Homer did the sky, in three paces! But yet a little time, and the electric wire 
of concord shall encircle the globe and embrace the world.” 

He briefly indicated the enormous expenses of a state of preparation for war in 
time of peace. Europe expends 2,000 millions of francs in the maintenance of 
armies, and 1,000 millions more in maintaining establishments of war. In ad- 
dition, Europe lost the produce of the work of more than 2,000,000 of the 
healthiest, the most vigorous, the youngest, the chosen of her population—worth 
not less than 1,000 millions more. The annual cost of the standing European 
armies cannot be less than 4,000 millions of francs. In the thirty-two years 
during which peace had Jasted, 128,000 millions of francs had been expended on 
account of war! “If during those thirty-two years that enormous sum had been 
expended in this manner, America in the mean time aiding Europe, know you 
what would have happened ?—The face of the world would have been changed. 
| Isthmuses would be cut through. Railroads would cover the two continents; the 
; merchant navy of the globe would have increased a hundredfold. There would 
be nowhere barren plains, nor moors, nor marshes. Cities would now be found 
where there are only deserts. Ports would be sunk where there are now only 
rocks. Asia would be rescued to civilization; Africa would be rescued to man; 
abundance would gush forth on every side, trom every vein of the earth at the 
touch of man, like the living stream from the rock beneath the rod of Moses. 
Misery would be no longer found; and with misery what do you think would 
disappear? —Revolutions. Yes, the face of the world would be changed! 
In place of mutually destroying each other, men would pacifically extend them- 
selves over the earth. In place of conspiring for revolution, men would combine 
to establish colonies! In place of introducing barbarism into civilization, civiliza- 
tion would replace barbarism. The Continent, in place of being a battle-field, 
would have become an universal workshop; and in place of this sad and terrible 
spectacle of Piedmont prostrated, of the Eternal City given up to the miserable 
| oscillations of human policy, of Venice and noble Hungary struggling heroically, 
France uneasy, poor, and sombre, misery, mourning, civil war, gloom in the future 
—in place, 1 say, of so bad a spectacle, we should have before our eyes hope, joy, 
benevolence, the efforts of all towards the common good, and we should behold the 
mysterious ray of universal concord issue forth from civilization.” Revolutions 
have been owing to these very precautions against war; and poverty, which is the 
only real danger, has by these very means been augmented. Yet they would not 
despair, but on the contrary would hope more enthusiastically than ever. “ Let 
us not be unjust to the time in which we live—let us not look upon it otherwise 
than as it is. It is a prodigious and admirable epoch after all; and the nineteenth 
century will be, I do not hesitate to say, the greatest in the page of history. All 
kinds of progress become revealed and manifested almost simultaneously, the one 
producing the other: the cessation of international animosities, the effacing of 
frontiers on the map, and of prejudices from the heart—the tendency towards 
unity, the softening of the manners, the advancement of education, the diminution 
of penalties, the domination of the most literary languages—all is at work at the 
same time. . . . . Henceforth the object of all great and true policy shali be this 
—to cause all nationalities to be recognized, to restore the historic unity of people, 
and inlist this unity in the cause of the civilization of peace. . . . . In our ancient 
Europe, England made the first step; and by her example, before us now for 
ages, she declared to the people, ‘ You are free!’ France took the second step, 
and announced to the people, ‘ You are sovereigns!’ Let us now make the third 
| step, and all simultaneously, France, England, Germany, Italy, Europe, America 
—let us proclaim to all nations, ‘ You are brothers!*” [The report states that 
M. Hugo resumed his seat amidst the most enthusiastic cheering, which had often 
broken in upon his address. } 

Formal rules for the regulation of business were then passed. The 
Archbishop of Paris was appointed Honorary President of the Congress. 
The letter of the Archbishop was read in English; Mr. Cobden offering to 
be the translator, and acquitting himself to the satisfaction of the audience— 
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that of “the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 


made in the past year. 


land for the of the world”; the accession 
and his championship of 


proclaiming in the American Congress, M. Legaré, that the 


Corn-law Abolition, at its first introduction, obtained only 14 votes. 


M. Bonnetier advocated the reference to arbitration by nations, in lieu of an ap- 
peal to arins. 


futation of the slander that France and England are natural enemies.” 
mense applause. ) 


guilty of untruth. 


bring about differences of opinion. 
five o'clock, by adjournment till next day. 


the Congress. 
‘PEACE CONGRESS, 1549.—PROGRAMME OF RESOLUTIONS. 


lition of war; and the following resolutions will be submitted to the friends of Universal 
Peace assembled in Congress at Paris, on the 22d, 23d, 24th, and 25th of August 1849. 

** 1. As peace alone can secure the moral and material interests of nations, it is the 
duty of all Governments to submit to arbitration all differences that arise between them, 
and to respect the decisions of the arbitrators whom they may choose. 

“2. It is of the highest importance to call the attention of Governments to th 
sity of entering, by a general and simultaneous measure, upon a system of disarma- 
ment, for the purpose of reducing the national expenditure, and of removing at the same 
time a permanent cause of disquietude and irritation from among the nations. 

“3. The Congress recommends all the friends of peace to prepare public opinion in 
their respective countries for the formation of a Congress of Nations, whose sole object 
it should be to frame a code of international laws, on just principles, and to constitute a 
supreme court, to which should be submitted all questions relating to the reciprocal 
right and duties of nations. 

“4. The Congress condemns all loans and taxes intended for the prosecution of wars 
of ambition and conquest. 

“5, The Congress recommends its members to endeavour to eradicate from the minds 
of all, in their respective countries, both by means of a better education of youth, and 
by other practical methods, those political prejudices and hereditary hatreds which have 
40 often been the cause of disastrous wars. 

“6. The Congress addresses the same invitation to all ministers of religion, whose 
sacred mission it is to encourage feelings of good-will among men; as well as to the 
various organs of the press, which exercise so powerful an influence over the progress 
of civilization. 

“7. The Congress earnestly hopes for the improvement of the means of international 
eommunication ; for the extension of postal reform; for the universal adoption of the 
same standard of weights, measures, and coinage ; and for the multiplication of peace 
societies, which shall keep up a correspondence with each other. 

“8. The Congress decides that the Committee be instructed to draw up an address to 
ail nations embodying the resolutions of the Congress; that this address shall be pre- 


neces- 


the attention of the President of the French Republic.” 


other indications lately given of the continued want of confidence in the 
existing order of things. 


which want of confidence has gone. The most desirable situations in the gift of 
the French Government are the Receiver-Generalships: they have been always 
the first objects of the ambition of the rich and powerfully-protected; yet at the 


cannot get any one to accept them. Some months ago, M. Dosne, the Receiver- 
General of the department of the North, and father-in-law of M. Thiers, died. 
The place which he left vacant is said to yield a revenue of 200,000 francs (38,0001. 
sterling); and it has not yet been filled up, because there are no candidates. M. 


minee would be accepted. He decliued the responsibility. Several bankers have 
been applied to, and they have all refused. Cxn anything be a better proof of the 
utter bouleversement of affairs, than that 8,000/. a year should thus be going 
begging? The fact is, that between the caution-money to be paid into the hands 


business of the department, a Receiver-General of the Department of the North 
sannot have a fortune to commence with of less than two millions of franes; and 
go'man having that sun can be found in France who will venture to pay it even 
a8 a deposit with the Government, although the bribe is no less than 8,0002. a year.” 
The same writer groups evidences of impoverishment in higher quarters. 
“ While the representatives of Louis Philippe are selling the palace and grounds 
of Neuilly, to pay the debts contracted by the last representative of the Monarchy 
during is tenure of the throne, M. de Lamartine, the father of the Republic and 
the destroyer of the Monarchy, is selling his patrimony of Milly and Monceaux, to 
pay the debts which he incurred while in office. But this is not all: Louis Na- 
poleon, who has inherited the power of both, has been obliged to relinquish his 
balls and dinners; and within the last week has dismissed half bis household.” 


Avstria.—On Tuesday evening, the Globe published this intelligence— 

“It appears from information which reached Warsaw on the morning of the 
16th of this month, that the Hungarian Diet had dissolved itself, after surrender- 
ing its powers to Girgey. This act was followed by an unconditional surrender 
to the Russians, on the part of Gérgey, in the name of all persons in arms against 
the Austrian Government. This event took place at Arad, on the 11th instant. 


and also to their amusement by a little blunder, announcing the letter as | 


The general speaking was commenced by M. Visschers, the Prosident 
of the last year’s Congress at Brussels; who recapitulated the progress 


He recalled the presentation of an address to Lord John Russell, the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, who “testified the sympathy of the Cabinet of Eng- 
Richard Cobden to their 
ranks, a man whose energy shone out the more brightly by opposition, 
the question in the British Parliament; oo 
idea 
of universal peace sheltered under the wgis of the laws was the beau idéal 
of society, and that the present disposition of men's minds presaged its advent,— | 
views supported by Senators from many other States ; and the eloquent and sym- 
pathetic appeal to the Constituent Assembly of France from the lips of their col- 
league, Francisque Bouvet, in behalf of an universal congress for the purposes of | 
peace. M. Visschers related his presence at large meetings in London, Birming- 
ham, and Manchester, and his observation that everywhere in England public | 
feeling was with the apostles of universal peace; the formation of societies there, | 
which had sent petitions to the British Parliament with 200,000 signatures ; and the 
vote of 79 Members of that Parliament in favour of Mr. Cobden’s my 
a fine, the 
movement which had its birth in the United States, and had been fostered in Eng- 
land, was now gaining strength and maturity in many countries of Europe. After | 
announcing the names of the French gentlemen who had gained the essay-prize, 
he concluded with these words—“ We do not seek to add a new page to the Re- 
public of Plato or the Utopia of More; but we hope for the honour and welfare 
of humanity yet to see a pastor such as Fenelon, and friends of the human race 
such as Franklin and William Ladd, who, carrying out our views, may meet with 
o jurist such as Bacon or Montesquieu to reduce them to a code of international 

w. 


The Reverend John Burnet—* The large assembly of today is a practical re- 
i (Im- 
Mr. Cobden reiterated this observation; adding, that whosoever so stated was 
The other speakers were M. Giron, M. Preux, Dr. Mahan, President of 
the Ohio Society of Peace, and Mr. Henry Vincent; the last speaker, briefly 
to caution the Congress against falling into matters of detail, which might 


The day's proceedings terminated at 


The following programme has been issued among the “ proceedings” of 


“Recourse to arms being a usage condemned alike by religion, morality, reason, and 
humanity, it is the duty of all men to adopt measures calculated to bring about the abo- 


sented to the various Governments, and that special means be taken to bring it under | 


The Paris correspondent of the Morning Chronicle adds the following to 


“We have at the present moment a most striking instance of the extent to 


present moment there are several Receiver-Generalships vacant, and the Government | 
Thiers was asked to name a candidate, and it was intimated to him that his no- | 


of the Government and the capital required for the purpose of carrying on the | 


SR 
“ An arrangement had been entered into between the Russian Field-Marshaj 


| the three belligerent parties, was to immediately to all the divisionsof the 
| Hungarian forces, to put a stop to further hostilities.” 

Subsequently, a bulletin by Prince Paskiewicz was published from the 
Warsaw Gazette, which agreed generally with this intelligence; but it gave 
no date nor place to the surrender, and it stated that “the sole condition, 
| demanded by Giirgey was to lay down his arms before your Majesty's [the 

Russian] army.” Concurrently with the Warsaw bulletin was published 
in the London papers the following extract from the Vienna Oficial Gazety 
of the 17th instant— 


“TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCH. 

“His Excellency Feldzengmeister Baron Haynau to his Majesty the Emperor. 

“ His Excellency the Feldzeugmeister Baron Haynau informs his Majesty the 
Emperor, by means of a courier, who will reach Sehonbrann by the evening train 
that oa the 13th of this month, at Vilagos, the rebel chief Gorgey, together with 
a great part of his army, amounting to between thirty and forty thousand mep 
laid down their arms and surrendered at discretion.” , 

In this extract a date and place are given which harmonize with the 
general tenour of the despatch, that the surrender was unconditionally 
| made to the Austrian army under General Haynau. In late despatches of 

Prince Paskiewicz himself, addressed to Warsaw, it is stated that Generals 
| Grabbe and Ost-Sacken still held Girgey in check between Onod and 
Tokay, on the West bank of the Theiss, on the 28th and 29th of July, 
Subsequent Warsaw despatches state that Paskiewicz himself defeated 
Gérgey at Nagy Karoli, on the 9th instant. Nagy Karoli is about 149 
miles by road from Arad. Yet on the 13th, only four days after, Girgey 
is said to have surrendered, with thirty to forty thousand men, at Arad. 
Vilagos is Eastward of Arad, and the same distance from Nagy Karolj. 
| These circumstances would discredit the news if it came from Austrian 

sources: but the Russian despatches have generally been fuithful; and the 

fact of Girgey’s surrender somewhere, with some troops, cannot be doubted. 
| The last accounts of him, before this of his surrender, concurred in stating 
his force to be under 20,000 men, with forty guns. 

There are accounts of a meeting of the Diet [probably military leaders 
only] at Arad, at which Gérgey advocated surrender, and was opposed by 
Kossuth, Bem, and Dembinski. Girgey is said to have swayed a portion 
of the Southern army to join him in his resolve to surrender; and there- 
upon Kossuth, Bem, “and the leading members of the Diet,” are eaid to 
have set out for Orshova, guarded by the army of the Baczka, and deter- 
mined to resist to the last. There have been for some time past rumours 
| of Girgey’s opposition to the extreme political aims of Kossuth, and of his 

being head of a party desirous of peace. The present news may be the 

climax of these differences. 

But, in addition to this news, there is intelligence that Haynau has forced 
his way against the combined forces of Dembinski, Guyon, and Vetter 
commanded in person by Bem, to the walls of the great fortress of Temes- 
var, so many months beleaguered by the Hungarians. This important re- 
sult was gained on the night of the 9th instant, after a battle, or running 
engagement, of artillery, continued through the day of the 9th, in which 
General Haynau reports himself to have captured 6,000 prisoners and a 
great store of arms. He states that Bem arrived from Transylvania while 
the battle was commencing, and took the command; his army was driven 
in “ helterskelter confusion and rout” in the direction of Lugos; but 
Haynau did not pursue him; and it seems that large masses of insurgent 
troops are concentrating between Arad and Szegedin, with] the apparent 
intention speedily to venture a fresh general engagement. 

Among the letters said to have been taken from the travelling carriage of 

| General Bem, captured by the Russians in the “ battle of Schiisberg,” appears 
the following by the President Kossuth— 

“T had no garrison in Pesth, and could not therefore expose the bank-note 
manufacture to a surprise of the enemy; therefore I was obliged to take the whole 
concern to pieces, and transport it (no feather-weight, for, what with presses, re- 
gisters, &c. it amounts to about 6,000 centners) to Szegedin, just at the very time 
when I was forced to break off the note-printing at Debreczin, on account of the 
approach of the Russians. ‘The setting up of the machinery cost at least fourteen 
days, and during fourteen days we made not a single florin. Therefore you got no 
money but the 125,000 florins which I sent you on the 9th from Szolnok. Ide 
what a man can, but I am no god; I cannot create out of nothing. Tor a whole 
year no receipts, empty coffers, and war! At this moment I have to maintain the 
tullowing troops: 








Transylvania. ..+-eeeeeeeeee eecererrecereees 10,000 men. 
Upper Army and Comorn....++...++eeeeeeees 15,000 
Vetter (South Army) .--ceceseececeeeeereees 36,000 
Theiss Army «.....++ Oeecccccceveseccccecese 26,000 
Peterwardein 8,000 
Grosswardein, Arad, Szegedin, Baja, Zarander, 

frontier Cordon, and small Detachments.....- 10,000 


Total occcecece Coccccccececeses e+e» 165,000 men. 

“ Then there is the reserve squadron, of eighteen hussar regiments, seven batta- 
lions forming, 20,000 sick, 60,000 Landsturm,—all of whom | must clothe, feed, 
pay, and take care of: then powder-mills, foundries, gun and sabre manufactory, 
cannon borery, bayonet factory, 24,000 prisoners, the whole civil administration, &c. 

“ All this is no trifle, General; and for fourteen days the bank-note press idle. 
I beseech you be patient. Iam no god. Die can I, and willingly, for the father- 
land, but creation is a function beyond me. ~ 

“ Three days more, and the bank will be all right; and then I can and will re- 

| mit, weekly, to your cashier, 200,000 florins. You want 800,000 florins, all in 
30 and 15 kreuzer piezes. I beg you to recollect that this wiil need 9,400,000 
impressions; the press, too, worked by hand, steatn not applicable; only twenty 
presses at work; so that each press comes in for 470,000 operations; so that, 
with ten impressions a minute, working day and night without a pause, to produce 
this amount requires thirty-three days. And this sum is the tenth part of our 
whole monthly outlay. This to explain the difficulties. I will do what manag; 
more is impossible for me. 
| “Now for something of much importance, Lieutenant Field-Marshal. 
Be Messrs. Bolexes and Bulliak, emigrants from Wallachia, proposed to me the 
| formation of a Wailachian legion. I approved the principle, and for the details re- 
ferred them to the Lieutenant-General. Think of it. The matter is weighty— 
very. Should you enter Wallachia, ‘(which 1 could wish,) this battalion should 
form the vanguard. The consequence would be incalculable. If the matter comes 
to a march into Wallachia, 1 beg you to take these gentlemen into your confidence 
some days beforehand, that they may be your pioneers; for it is devoutly to be 
wished that we should be regarded as friends in that quarter. In the proclama- 
tion I hold it highly necessary to say that we come as friends of the Turks and 
Wallachians, to deliver them from the oppression of the Russians. The Turks are 
playing a double game. Ji faut les compromettre. aie ah Oe 

“T see in the papers your decree, whereby you suspend all civil jurisdiction. 
That is a step fraught with incalculable consequences, and can, without my 
consent, only come to pass when I acknowledge betore the Diet that I am not Go- 


and Gorgey, in virtue of which a commission, composed of an officer from each of 
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yernor. Half the country is on flame about it. Wherefore do you compromise 
my dear Lieutenant Field-Marshal? Believe me, I have cares enow without 
my friends laying on more. That is what people call suspending constitutions. 


Even the Ministers need tlie authorization of the Diet to take such a measure, un- | 


jess they would beimpeached. A portentous crisis may grow out of it. Give me 

hand to ward off this peril of intestine conflict. I eutreat you, reflect upon 

our interview at Grosswardein. For the rest, I am of right good hope that we 

shall beat our foes, if we be but at one among ourselves. I am, alas, very sickly. 
Accept the assurance of my especial high regard, L. Kossurn. 


Inprs.—The Calcutta mail arrived in town on Sunday, with advices | 


from Calcutta and Bombay to the 2d, and Madras to the 9th July. 

The most interesting contents of the Indian papers are speculative. It 
is reported that events threaten another North-west campaign as soon as 
the cold season commences. a 
the Maharajah of Cashmere, during the late Sikh war, has had some light 
thrown on it by the discovery of evidence showing hini to have been in 
traitorous communication with our opponents. 


has given the characteristic reply, that personally he should be happy to 


show so much confidence in us, but his men will resist it. It is thought 
that we have no alternative but to go and take the guns we have asked 
for; and, apparently with this object, orders have already been issued for 
the concentration into moveable columns, prepared to march at a moment's 
notice, of a large portion of the troops now occupying Lahore and Peshawur. 


Sir Charles Napier arrived at Simla on the 16th of June; and found | 


already there, Lord Gough, Lord Dalhousie, Sir Henry Lawrence, and 
Major Mackeson. 


necessary by the extension of our territory so far to the North-west. 

The financial affairs of the Nizam had at last reached so hopeless a state 
of embarrassment as to call for the Governor-Geueral’s interference. The 
Nizam debt to the Indian Government is estimated at 54 lacs of rupees, and 
either immediate payment or a cession of territory of equivalent value has 
been demanded. ‘The insurgent Rolillas in the Nizam’s territory, who 
made the regal pretensions of Appa Sahib the original ground of their 
revolt, have been defeated in another encounter, by Captain Howarth. 


dier Onslow, the Brigadier lost his life by a fall over a precipice: in the 
present instance also, the commandant’s death by an unmilitary cause 
followed immediately after the successful conflict—Captain Howarth died 
of apoplexy, brought on by the heat, soon after the engagement with the 
rebels. 

The Gwalior territory has been the scene of insurrectionary attempts by 
some of the leading chiefs. Notwithstanding the intense heat of the 
weather, a force was detached under Lieutenant-Colonel Graves, which 
succeeded in destroying their principal stronghold, Bicturwar, and several 
other forts of minor consequence. The leader, with his adherents, managed 
very skilfully to effect his escape, and the troops sent against him were 
not sufficiently numerous to follow up their successes completely; a cir- 
cumstance much insisted on to show the necessity for increasing the regu- 
lar army. 

The Indian papers devote much space to reports of the proceedings in 
the trial of Moolraj; which reached the eleventh day on the 12th of June, 
and had then only arrived at the end of the case for the prosecution. The 
evidence of Mr. John Lawrence had told strongly in favour of the prisoner. 
Mr. Lawrence was one of the Punjaub Politicals previously to the out- 
break, and conducted a part of the negotiation which ended in the mission 
of Lientenant Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson. This evidence went to 
show that Moolraj was really desirous of resigning the charge of his dis- 
trict, and that he counted on getting in its stead a seat in the Council and 
avaluable grant of land from the Government of Lahore. “Is that an 


arm,” exclaimed the Dewan to Mr. Lawrence, raising a sleeve which covered | 
Thus, | 
what had always been deemed the chief motive of the crime charged | 


little but skin and bone—“ is that an arm to control a province?” 


was cleared away. ‘The Dewan had begun dismantling the fort, ana sell- 
ing the stores; and had dismissed a great number of his soldiers; the last 
step had in fact caused a state of insubordination before Mr. Agnew arrived, 
as the testimony of his own servant showed. These were strong indications 
that the Dewan had not contemplated any resistance to the measures which 
the British officers were sent to carry out. The Dewan’s Brigadier was a 
witness—he who stripped the scarf off his own waist and tore his own robes 
to bind up Lieutenant Agnew’s wounds. This witness was intrusted with 
a message from the Lieutenant to assuage the discontent of the Dewan’s 
troops; which, however, only provoked their hostility. He was about to 
ride with Moolraj to the British camp by a circuitous route, in order to 
elude the Mooltan troops, when the Jatter attacked him as a traitor, and 
inflicted on him severe wounds, the scars of which were shown to the Court. 
The Dewan’s accountant deposed that his master was actually put under 
guard for some time by his own sentries; that the insurgent soldiery drove 
back every person who attempted to communicate with the British camp; 
and that “ Moolraj’s face turned yellow” with dismay when he heard of 
the position to which Lieutenants Agnew and Anderson were reduced by 
the rebel soldiers. This evidence had influenced general opinion, and the 





prevailing impression was that Moolraj would be acquitted of direct parti- | 


cipation in the murders. If, however, he were found guilty of acceding to 
the murders, it was not thought that capital punishinent would be inflicted. 

Hongkong papers of the 22d June have been received. Considerable 
excitement had arisen at Macao out of the proceedings of the Portuguese 
authorities towards Mr. Summers, a British Missionary, and the an- 
tagonistic conduct of Captain Keppel, of the Queen's ship Meander. Mr. 
Summers had been cast into prison by the Portuguese Governor, for an al- 
leged contempt in not ta‘ g off his hat on meeting the procession of Cor- 
pus Christi in the street. Mr. Summers excused himself for making no 
reverence, on the score of religious scruple; but apologized for having net 
more carefully avoided meeting the procession. The negotiations seem to 
have been brief and unsatisfactory, and they were suddenly closed and the 
strong hand used. Captain Keppel landed a party of Marines, and himself 
liberated Mr. Summers; not, however, without a mélée, in the course of 
which a man was killed. 


Tue West Inpres.—A West Indian mail was brought to Southampton 
ou Wednesday, by the Avon steamer. The accounts from Demerara reach 
to the 19th, and those from Jamaica to the 23d of July. The mail left 
Bermuda on the 7th August. 


The ambiguous conduct of Gholab Singh, | 


It is said that the Indian | 
Government have found it necessary to demand the surrender of the | 
Mabarajah’s guns (150 in number) as a measure of precaution; and that he , 


It is rumoured that Lord Dalhousie intends to summon | 
the Supreme Court from Calcutta to join him at Simla; a step rendered | 


It | 
will be recollected, that soon after the first defeat of the rebels by Briga- | 


The Combined Court reassembled at Georgetown on the 13th July; and 

Governor Barkly addressed the Financial Representatives in a speech once 

| more strongly but persuasively urging them to restore the checked current 
of financial supply. 

“ Five months have elapsed,” said Mr. Barkly, “ since I first exhorted you te 
reimpose taxation. I have since conducted the government to the best of my 
ability, with the —* means at my disposal. 1 will continue to do se as long 
as it 1s possible; but I am bound to repeat, that every day the present position 
affairs is prolonged the more irreparable will be the injury sustained by the 
colony. Our prospects may not yet be of a nature to inspire contidence, but they 
| are unquestionably brighter than they were at this time last year; and yet evi 
| branch of industry languishes in consequence of this unfortunate dispute. It is 
| needless fur me to adduce proofs of a fact with which you must all be so well 
acquainted. To cite the most familiar instance, the works on the railway are 
about, in default of aid from the colony, to be suspended, and all our prospects of 
improved communication and cheaper carriage frustrated; although for a twelve- 
month past the mother-country has been offering to lend us money on the most 
advantageous terms, to complete this and other similar public undertakings, if 
we but deigned to accept it. The difliculties with which the proprietors of sugar- 
estates have tocontend are enormous; but why should we insist on proclaiming 
that they are insurmountable? It is easy, no doubt, to fold our hands and de- 
plore the past; but I know no reason why we should despair of the future, pro- 
vided we are only true to ourselves. ‘The Secretary of State acknowledges the 
social ills under which we labour, and assures us of his readiness to sanction all 
such measures as are practicable for their amelioration. I have no other desire 
than to see the great experiment of emancipation conducted to a successful issue 
in this colony; no other aim than to codperate with the Court of Policy in de- 
vising proper remedies for all that impedes that consummation. But no measures 
can be effectual without your aid. Your own fate and the fate of British Guians 
are in your hands. It rests with you alone to determine whether you will con~ 
tend for the shadow and let the substance elude your grasp.” 

On the 16th, the Combined Court responded somewhat tartly to the em- 
| phatic portions of this address, but on the whole in a less decided tone of 
opposition than in previous replies. To the Governor personally they said— 

“We do not attribute any selfish motives to your Excellency in the course which 
you have thought proper to adopt regarding the civil list; but we must express 
our regret that your Excellency had not been more explicit on the subject when 
your Excellency assumed ‘the reins of government.’ Much misconception and 
the expression of irritated feelings might thereby have been avoided.” 

In reference, however, to the concluding allusion of his address, they felt 
compelled to add— 

“ The ‘ scanty means’ at your Excellency’s disposal would have been better ap- 
plied to carry on as far as practicable the various institutions of the country, in- 
stead of being monopolized by the payments on the civil list. Your Excellency, 
however, with pradent foresight, would appear to lave preferred grasping the ‘ sub- 
stance’; and you have left little else than the ‘ shadow’ for the support of those 
institutions which are intended to check crime, to alleviate suffering, to give se 
curity to life and property, and on which society and civilization es yo | de- 
pend. We observe with regret the omission from your Excellency’s speech, as 
well as from the despatch ot Earl Grey, of the slightest allusion to any reform of 
our present constitution. An extensive alteration is urgently called for; and no 
measure short of the establishment of a Council and House of Assembly will 
satisfy the wishes and requirements of the colonists.” 

The Governor had intimated that he should not insist on his veto to the 
retrenchment resolutions proffered at the last sitting of the Combined 
Court, and Mr. Croal, with equal desire to be conciliatory, had withdrawn 
the resolutions. The latest accounts state that the Court had at last taken 
up the estimates of 1848; and there was a general impression that the 
misunderstandings with the Executive would no longer suspend the finan- 
cial business of the colony. 

The news from Jamaica relates almost solely to the progress of the 
elections; which were going against “the King’s House [or official] party.” 
Messrs. Franklin and Grey, two Members of that party, had been displaced 
by Dr. Spalding, late Member for Manchester, and Mr. Westmoreland, 
| a new Member, both “stanch Retrenchment advocates”; and in St. 
Dorothy, Mr. Harrison of the King’s House party had been superseded by 
Mr. Lyon of Spanish Town, “said to be a strenuous advocate of Re- 
trenchinent.” In the two other parishes, new candidates on the side of the 
King’s House party had been unsuccessful in turning out the old Retrench- 
ment Members. There was no doubt that the elections would show an 
increase of the Retrenchment party. In the face of this probability, the 
Morning Journal says that another dissolution, and even a “ series of dis- 
solutions,” will take place, in the effort to force out the Colonial Office 
policy. A report previously current was again generally circulated on 
| the arrival of the second June steamer in Jamaica, that Sir Charles Grey 
was to be removed to Canada and be succeeded by Lord Harris from 
Trinidad. The report was discussed favourably by the colonists; they 
“knowiug Lord Harris to be favourable to cheap government.” 

Letters from St. Lucia state that the head of the Treasury department, 
in which such peculations have been discovered, had thrown up his ap- 
pointment; and, to clear his character, had brought actions for libel against 
the clerks who preferred counter-accusations of peculation against him. 
The Committee's report stated that the ‘Treasurer had held his office jointly 
with the Secretaryship of the colony: he was appointed to the Treasurership, 
at 600/. a year, as a compensation for loss of the office of Puisne Judge, 
when, some twelve years ago,“the Home Government abolished the 
| salaries of the Puisnes.” The correspondent of the Times states a re- 
markable fact— 

“ Mr. Hanley hes been continually writing to the Secretary for the Colonies, 
setting forth his own unfitness for the post of Treasurer and Colonial Secretary, 
and urging the fulfilment of a former promise made to restore him to his profes- 
sion on the Colonial bench; avowing that he was no accountant, and incompetent 
to the office thrust upon him, The Legislative Council had voted a salary of 
1001. per annum for the new Treasurer; and a most searching investigation was 
going on, with a view to establish a perfect system of checking the accounts, to 
provide against future frauds.” 

The African immigrants who arrived at St. Lucia about six months 
since from Sierra Leone “ had turned out admirably well”: the planters 
were well pleased with them, and the immigrants were apparently quite 
satisfied with their West Indian life. ‘ More had been asked for.” 

No further disturbance had occurred among the convicts on board the 
| Medway at Bermuda. No additional death had happened, but two of the 
men wounded had suffered amputation. Mr. Black, the overseer, had beem 
suspended, not for firing on the mutineers, but for having neglected direc- 
tions to read the order for Cronan’s punishment; some expressions in which 
would hgve tended to allay the angry feeling that had prevailed among the 
convicts for some days. 

From all the principal islands there are gratifying accounts of the good 
| done by copious rains, which had very generally fallen. 
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Unitep Srates.—The Europa arrived at Liverpool on Monday, with 
intelligence from New York to the 8tb, and from Halifax to the 11th 
instant. 


There appear in the American papers the first symptoms of discontent 
at the proceedings of General Taylor in regard to appointments. It is 
said in many quarters that his State Secretaries are constraining him, 
against his own judgment, to commence that sweeping change in the sub- 
ordinate State offices which he had till now most creditably avoided. One 
of Mr. Henry Clay’s sons bas received a foreign mission: it is announced 
that Mr. Henry Clay “does not oppose the present Administration.” The 
returns, not yet complete, from several of the Southern States, show that 
the Democrats are gaining ground; and it is now probable that there will 
be a majority in the Senate as well as in the House of Representatives 





against General Taylor, his Cabinet and their policy. eG 

The cholera was decreasing in the States. During its height at Cincin- 
nati, fourteen physicians died, either of cholera itself or of diseases induced 
by fatigue and over exertion. “A great number of new ones soon arrived.” | 
“The fast-day proclaimed by the President was solemnly kept throughout | 
the country, not on the Jewish but rather on the New Testament plan. | 
The churches were filled, and prayers were devoutly offered up for the 
cessation of the cholera; but food was not rejected.” 

Some excitement has been caused in New York by an official step taken 
by Mr. Barclay, the British Consul there, relative to one of the American 
schemes for making a railway and waterway across the Isthmus of | 
Panama. The following note, addressed to the agent of the New York | 
and New Orleans Company, explains itself. 

“ Her British Majesty’s Consulate, New York, 30th July 1849. | 

“ Sir—Her Britannic Majesty’s Government being informed that an agreement | 
for the establishment of a communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific | 
has been concluded between the Government of the State of Nicaragua aad Mr. | 
Clapp and Dr. Brown, citizens of the United States, and agents of the New York | 
and New Orleans Steam Navigation Company, of which company you apprised 
me that you were one; from the execution of which agreement it is inferred that | 
the Government of Nicaragua has led the New York and New Orleans Company | 
to suppose that that Government is competent to dispose of the exclusive right of 
navigating the St. John’s River; such agreement likewise containing a clause 
binding the company to build a public’store at St. Jobn’s,—I am instructed officially 
to inform the New York and New Orleans Steam Navigation Company, which | | 
take leave to do through you, that the boundary line of the Mosquito kingdom | 
touches the St. John’s River at the Machuca Rapid, about thirty miles below the | 
Lake Nicaragua, and that from thence to the mouth of the St. John’s the navi- | 
= of that river belongs to Mosquito. I have likewise to inform the company, 

t the port of St. John’s, now called Grey Town, at which they have agreed with 
the Nicaragua Government to build a store, also belongs to Mosquito; that her | 
Majesty’s Government is bound to protect the King of Mosquito in the exerci-e of 
the territorial rights which he possesses over Grey Town, and over the lower part | 
of the St. John’s River; and that the Government of Nicaragua has entered into an 
agreement in regard to places where it has no competence. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“ AnTHONY Barc.ay.” 

The American newspapers are already belligerent on the subject. The 
following appears in the Philadelphia Amcrican, a paper known to be un- 
der the influence of Mr. Clayton— 

“ The pretensions of the United States in this matter have a much better and 
more solid, as we)l as more rational and dignified foundation, than those of Eng- 
land; which her Majesty’s Government will hardly think seriously of maintaining, | 
or attempting to maintain, in the arrogant and insulting way implied by Mr. Bar- | 
—- letter, when it can only do so at the expense of a war, provoked and com- | 
pelled by itself in the most unjust and iniquitous manner.” 

Upon this subject a gentleman in New York gives some interesting par- 
ticulars. 

“ T had a visit today from Mr. Sidell, an engineer just returned from the Isth- 
mus of Panama, where he was the chief of a division that explored, surveyed, and | 
marked out the line of railway from the river Chagres to Panama. He made 
this remark, that he never knew what the American character was till he studied | 
it at Panama. Nothing can be conceived equal to the energy, the cleverness, the 
perseverance, or the talent, which the emigrants to California displayed while 
waiting in crowds at Panama for conveyance to San Francisco. They built 
schooners almost without materials, without the necessary tools: they replenished 
their purses by a thousand ingenious contrivances: they were never at a loss, and | 
never without hope. Their presence on the Isthmus has caused a new set of 
ideas to spring up in the minds of the New Grenadeans, and trade, agriculture, | 
and commerce, have revived in that country under the stimulus of their example. 
To give you an idea of their operations, I will relate a single circumstance. 
Livingston, Wells, and Coate, of this city, early last winter resolved to establish 
an express conveyance across the Isthmus. They established a house at San 
Francisco, and placed three agents between Chagres and Panama to take care of 
their property. They sent out an iron store-house and an iron life-boat, rowing | 
twelve oars and carrying sails, to navigate the river. The boat, though weighing 
but eight hundred pounds and drawing but eight inches of water, was not able to | 

| 
} 





ascend the river in dry seasons. The principal agent therefore took his oppor- 
tunity, and sold her to a party of emigrants at double her cost. These persons 
undertook to carry her across the Isthmus. By the mule path then in use it 
would have been impossible; so they took her up a branch of the Chagres river 
above Gorgona; dragged and floated her by turns along its bed; then cut her way | 
through a level forest for a few miles, and launched her again in a small stream 
which emptied into the Pacific, and was navigable at certain times of the tide. 
They all embarked and arrived safely at Panama. The boat was afterwards sent 
up to San Francisco, end realized several thousand dollars profit.” 

Canapa.— The Europa brouglit accounts from Montreal to the 7th in- 
stant; the general burden of which is that “considerable excitement still 
prevails,” but the indications of the excitement continued as before to | 
wane. The British American League prolonged its meetings to a session | 
of six days; but the reports do not add any points of interest to those last | 
week presented through the anticipatory machinery of the American tele- | 
graph. The tone of the proceedings was simply “loyal” and “ protec- | 
tionist”; their practical issue is thus set forth by the Kingston Chronicle— | 

“ A President, six Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, a Treasurer, and an Executive | 
Committee of ten, have been appointed by the Convention for the purpose of con- | 
ducting, at the seat of government, the general business of the League. Every 
township, village, town, and city in the province, will have its branch; and in 
each district the President and Vice-Presidents of its Branch Leagues will form | 
an executive body for district business; and all these officers, together with those 

t named as the general executive, will constitute the Central League.” 

The Chronicle confines itself, in describing the League's success, to a 
statement that 

-... “notwithstanding the assemblage of upwards 140 gentlemen,. coming 
from every section of the country, and, for the most part, totally unknown to each 
other, and having had no previous communication upon any subject which might 
engage their attention when assembled, an unanimity of purpose much greater 
than could have been anticipated even by the most sanguine was found to prevail.” 


The League adjourned on the 31st of July, to meet again when called 
together by the “ Central League.” The following manifesto explains the 


st. 
“ Fellow Countrymen—Events so momentous as those which have given }j 
4 “tbe “we ; ve given birth 

to this great provincial association have been hitherto unparalleled in the histor 
of this colony. From the early settlement of the United Empire Loyalists jn the 
province, until a recent period, its people have evinced an attachment to the parent 
state unsurpassed by that of any other colony of ancient or modern times. Durin 
a long period, checked by adversity and prosperity, the people of Canada haye ie 
war rallied round the flag of their forefathers, and in peace have endeavoured to 
cement the union with their fatherland by the strongest ties of amity and interest 
In return for this devotion, the British Government long extended to the colony a 
commercial preference in her markets. . 

“ The harmony which so long existed, interrupted by an abortive rebellion, was 
again restored at its close, and the progress of the colony became almost unex- 
ampled, under the fostering influence of a wise Imperial legislation. But, unhap- 
pily for Great Britain—an empire whose Colonies are the strong arm of her power 
—she has recently opened her ports to foreign nations upon equal terms with her 
Colonies; thus virtually excluding us from her markets, by throwing us into a 
ruinous competition with those to whom her ports are more immediately and 
cheaply accessible. In her promulgation of Free-trade principles, she has lost 
sight of the interests of her Colonies, with the view of obtaining from all nations 
reciprocal free trade, and thereby inundating the world with her manufactures, 

“ This new policy of the Empire has recently produced in Canada its inevitable 
results. Unprotected by an adequate tariff, we have continued to consume a vast 
amount of British manufactures, whilst our produce, the principal source upon 
which we rely for their payment, has rarely entered the English markets except 
at a sacrifice. The result has been, a monetary pressure, extensive bankruptcy, 
and general distress. . 

“ Coincident with these disastrous circumstances, a storm arose in our politica} 
horizon, which has threatened, and still threatens, to shake the foundations of our 
social fabric. The Legislature—ruled by a faction, which, for the retention of 
place and power, has kindled afresh the animosity of rival races—has legalized 
the principle of rebellion, and has prepared to increase the public debt at a mo- 
ment of great financial embarrassment, by provision for the payment of the traitors 
of 1837 and 1838. 

“ These grievances roused thousands from a state of torpor and inaction. Your 
fellow subjects, convinced that a crisis had arrived, when it behoved every in- 
habitant of Canada to exert himself for the regeneration of his country, and 
rescue it from commercial and political thraldom, met, and by combined action 
established the British American League. 

“ This body extended its ramifications throughout every part of the province. 
It established a system of representation by which delegates were to be sent toa 
General Convention at Kingston. That Convention, assembled by the free election 
of the Leaguers according to an established constitution, after this exposition of 
its origin, now appeals to you to ccéperate with the League in the great objects it 
has in view for the welfare of our country. 

“Inhabitants of Canada—You are nominally enjoying the privileges of a free 
constitution. You are in reality chained down by circumstances which wrest 
from you the free exercise of those privileges. You are told that you are fostered 
by a liberal and prudent Government. In reality, your efforts for the encourage- 
ment of home industry have been checked in too many instances by hasty and in- 
considerate legislation. 

“ The true elements of your country’s wealth, the certain indices of her pros- 
perity, can only be developed by the adoption of measures which will fill her 
cities with the busy hum of industry, make her streams the outlets of that wealth 
which will be poured forth from the loom and the foundry, the teeming harvests of 
her soil, and the produce of her primzeval forest. 

“ For the attainment of these results, it is essential that a tariff carefully and 
considerately adopted, should be so proportioned and levied as to afford = and 
adequate protection to every industrial class, the agriculturist, the manufacturer, 
the mechanic—so as to build up w fe of the farmer and the artisan side 
by side with the growing wealth of the manufacturer—so as to create a home 
market for home industry, and enrich together consumer and producer. 

“ The present tariff is utterly inadequate to produce results so manifestly to the 
interest of our country. rs 

“ The present Government is pledged to Free-trade principles. 

“The public expenditure is conducted with a reckless disregard to economy. 
The excessive salaries of public officers, now increased in number, together with 
the lavish expense of the Legislature, are entirely disproportionate to the financial 
resources of a young and overburdened country, and unnecessary to the efficiency of 
the public service. The authorized publications of this Convention, when laid be- 
fore you, will disclose the facts on which we found this important assertion. 

“The fostering protection of a good Government, to which you all have an 
inalienable right—which should be the guardian of the public peace, the bulwark 
of social order—has been daringly displaced by the dominion of race and faction, 
introducing the elements of civil discord. . 

“ A law has been passed by the present Ministry so monstrous in principle that 
it has excited strong abhorrence and disgust in the minds of the loyal people of 
this colony. That measure, in its naked deformity, has met with no approval. 
It has been carried merely because the British members of the Government dared 
not to oppose the determined will of the French leader. By sanctioning that 
measure, his Excellency the Ear] of Elgin has brought the Royal authority into 
contempt—has disturbed public tranquillity; and it is our firm opinion that his 
continuance in his high position cannot conduce to public peace or prosperity. 

“ An insidious attempt made by the present Ministry to increase the French 
Canadian representation in Parliament, by so arranging the electoral districts of 
Lower Canada as to distribute the British inhabitants in small numbers among 


| overwhelming bodies of the French, we regard with the most profound apprehen- 


sion, as calculated to perpetuate that civil discord which has tended so much to 
the ruin of this great province. 

“A gross violation of constitutional usages has been perpetrated, and a pre- 
cedent sought to be established, which, if it be made a precedent, will have for 
ever destroyed the independence and utility of the Legislative Council. That 
body, according to true constitutional law, has distinct legislative functions. It 


| is not intended as a mere registrar of the decrees of the Legislative Assembly ; 
| but the Government now in power, in order to carry a particular measure, and ip 


open violation of this principle, suddenly elevated to that house a number of per- 
sons of doubtful merit, and previously unknown in public life. : 

“ By our constitutional law, her most gracious Majesty is alone invested with 
the authority to make appointments to the Legislative Council; a law which, if 
carried out, would effect a salutary check over the unscrupulous use of power in 


| the colony: notwithstanding which, her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 


the Colonies transmitted to the Colonial Government blank writs of mandamus, 
thereby surrendering up into improper hands the Sovereign’s high prerogative. 

“ The present Ministry have also attempted to force upon the country a mea- 
sure by which numbers of influential men would be deprived of the elective fran- 
chise, while that same franchise in Lower Canada was by law extended to a par- 
ticular class, to whom in the Western part of the province the like privilege was 
denied. - 

“ Inhabitants of Canada—Fearlessly asserting the truth of our declarations, 
and appealing to Heaven for the justice of our cause, we lay before you these 
statements, on subjects which have engaged our attention. 


“ For the most part new to the discussion of public affuirs, and not invested. 


with legislative powers, this assembly can only deliberate upon such things as 
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seem to be for your welfare. The attainment of that welfare must be confided to 
the individual energies, exertions, and enthusiasm, of every man amongst you who 
would rather behold his country flourish under paternal than droop under the 
withering influence of factious legislation. 

“ Before recommending to you the great questions you should adopt as your 
watchwords, we earnestly exhort you to shake off now and for ever that apathy 
and indifference which at several momentous crises in public affairs have para- 
lyzed your energies, and which it would seem that moments like these, when all 
minds are unsettled, can alone arouse to exertion. Perfect in every part of the 
country a complete and permanent organization. Let every branch society of 
this League become a deliberative body, so as to prepare its future delegates for 
the deliberations of the Convention. Endeavour to soften down political asperi- 
ties and sectional animosities, and to unite all men for the welfare of this our 
common country. bs : 

“ Three subjects among those which have engaged our deliberations stand pro- 
minently forth, demanding your earnest attention. , : ! 

“ By the first of these—a union of all the British American provinces—it has 
been proposed in this Convention to lay the foundations for making this country 
a great nation, upon a solid and enduring basis. . 

“Impressed with the weight of such a measure, but uncertain as to the senti- 
ments of the sister Colonies, this Convention has proposed a conference with those 
Provinces, by a delegation of some of its members. Meantime, it recommends 
this great question to your mature deliberation. 

“ The second great movement in which we invite your codperation is that for 
retrenchment aud economy in the public expenditure. 

“ The third is that still more great and vital movement we are prepared to 
make in favour of protection to home industry. 

“Inseribe these glorious rallying-cries upon your banners; glorious because 
they will elevate your country from failure to success—from ruin to prosperity ; 
they will unite with you eventually all honest men—all men of reason and true 
patriotism. Keep them before you in your assemblies; procure for them the as- 
sent and advocacy of your neighbours. Support no man at the hustings who will 
not pledge himself to wise and salutary retrenchment—who will not agree to raise 
his voice in favour of protection. 

“So shall you elevate this your country into a great nation of freemen fostered 
by and in — and connexion with Great Britain; preserving her time-hallowed 
institutions; adopting her old trade principles, under which she has flourished for 
centuries, and her people have grown the richest on the face of the globe—those 
great trade principles which in the neighbouring union have also been adopted, 
and have established that mighty and prosperous nation. 

“Forsake these principles—neglect this advice—then prepare to behold your 
country, notwithstanding the great advartages which God has given her—her 
boundless forests, a source of exhaustless wealth for ages—her noble lakes and 
splendid rivers, the natural highways of a mighty nation’s commerce—notwith- 
standing her unlimited water-power, her extensive tracts of rich arable land, her 
immense_mineral resources, her industrious and intelligent population,—prepare, we 
say, to behold your country reduced toa state of misery, degradation, discord, and 

overty. 
em To endeavour to avert such calamities is the daty of every freeman and every 
lover of his country; itshould also be his highest privilege. Rouse yourselves, then, 
to action! Organize—agitate these questions, and rescue your country from pre- 
sent and impending evils. 

“G. Morratr, Chairman. 
= ewan Joint Secretaries. 

“ Kingston, July 31, 1849.” 

The comments of the American press on this manifesto are various in 
their sense. The New York Herald, of wide commercial circulation in the 
Union, says—- 

“Tt is a plain, calm, and unostentatious paper, and will no doubt have great 
influence on the minds of those to whom it is addressed; and may bring about, at 
some late or early day before the Day of Judgment, the measure which is pro- 
posed by the League for benefiting Canada... . . It was expected by a great 
many in the United States, that the British League would have declared for some- 
thing like annexation of the Canadas to this Republic; but, after reading the 
proceedings of the League and the debates of the members, we are satisfied that 
such a change had not at any time been seriously contemplated by any but a very 
small portion of the people. The Canadians have been reared under Royalty, are 
attached to a Monarchical form of government, and think that it is the only form 
of government under which they can prosper. This was plainly evinced during 
the sitting of the League. Indeed, one of the first things the members did was 
to pass a declaration of attachment to the mother-country. As soon as we ob- 
served this, we knew the annexation game was over... . . There is apparently 
no desire among the Canadians to be annexed to the United States; nor, under all 
the circumstances, do we think it would be to our interest that such should, for 
the present at least, be consummated.” 

The New York Express holds fast to the faith of ultimate annexation; 
giving its reasons— 

“ The Canadian League, whose address we have published in our columns, met 
and parted at Kingston very much as many of our revolutionary meetings and 
conventions met and parted prior to 1776. Their loyalty is as strong as ours 
Was—no stronger; their attachment to Great Britain just as great—no greater; 
and the moment the way is seen to be clear for a separation, the step will be 
taken. We speak thus strongly, because self-interest, which more or less controls 
‘the acts of nations as of men, now dictates a separation of the British Canadian 
Colonies from Great Britain, as soon as that separation can be had without blood- 
shed or the use of arms. The burden of the League's address is its trade, or 


want of trade; and the great source of its grievance is, that Great Britain has | 


recently opened her ports to foreign nations upon equal terms with her Colonies, 


thus virtually excluding the Canadians from her markets. The Canadians now | 


gain nothing by consenting to be governed by a nation three thousand miles over 
Sea; and therefore they must have a change. Self-in‘erest, as we started with 
Saying, dictates some new form of government. 
ment the League is at present content to look to a confederation of the British 
Provinces, upon a plan, we presume, similar to that of our Union; which confede- 


ration, it is laid down as a starting point, is to protect home (Canadian) industry. | 


he country is exhorted to rally for these principles,—a union of the Colonies 
2nd home industry; the latter of which cannot be had. by the way, without inde- 
pendence, and the first of which will confer no material benefits without an an- 
hexation to the American Federal Union. Through all the mist and effulgency 
of loyalty that appears in this address of the League, we see nothing but what is 
Preparing the way for independence and annexation, if they can be peaceably 
accomplished. The men of property and of position, who are engaged in this 
movement, are proceeding with the caution that becomes such men; but they are 
just now rather laughed at and ridiculed by the French population and Radicals, 
— they have so long been bitterly opposing. When, however, the day comes 
‘or these 
these Frenchmen and Radicals must have changed their natures if they do not 
take it up and engage in it heart and soul.” 





Miscellaneous. 
It is said to be the Queen's intention to confer the honour of a Marquisate 
on Lord Clarendon, in recognition of his able, judicious, and impartial dis- 


For that new form of govern- | 


uers to strike the popular note of independence and annexation, | 


charge of the Viceregal duties, and as an evidence of the heartfelt satisfac- 
tion which the Sovereign derived from her reception in Ireland. / 

George John Danvers, Earl of Lanesborough, has been chosen by a,ma- 
jority of votes to be the Peer to sit in the House of Lords of the’ United 
Kingdom, in the room of John Earl of Mayo, deceased. 

Countess Sandor is not, [was she not?] as it has been stated, in Paris, 
but is on a visit to her father, Prince Metternich, at Richmond. The Prince 
continues in the enjoyment of excellent health.—MMorning Chronicle. 

The Count de Chambord (Duke de Bordeaux) arrived at Cologne on 
the 17th instant, by the railway, from Hamburg, on his way to Ems; ac- 
companied by the Duc de Levis, the Duc de Rivitre, and M. de Barrande. 

The Lord Chamberlain has issued orders for a Court mourning, in re- 
spect for the memory of “his late Majesty King Charles Albert, father of 
the King of Sardinia”: the mourning to commence on the 23d instant, to 
change on the 30th instant, and terminate on the 2d September. 





The Indian mail brings news of the death of Mehemet Ali, Pasha of 

Egypt, at Alexandria, on the 2d instant. The political death of the Pasha 
| occurred in 1847, when advancing age had so weakened his capacity to 
| govern, that Ibrahim, his heir-apparent, was installed provisionally as Re- 
| gent, with full powers of government; and on the death of Ibrahim before 
| his father, Abbas Pasha, Mehemet's grandson, succeeded to the throne of 
| which he was the next heir-apparent 

Born at Cavalla, in Roumelia or Macedonia, about the year 1769, Mehemet 
began life as a humble tobacconist; but he volunteered into the Sultan's army, 
and so distinguished himself by bravery and intelligence, that when bis native 
town sent a contingent of 300 to assist in driving the French from Egypt, he was 
appointed to be second in command of that body. Discontents among the Turkish 
troops arose after the expulsion of the French, and the Pashalic became the ob- 
ject of intrigue and military violence. Mehemet’s perspicacity and decision 
brought him speedily to the front in such a competition: he headed the soldiers 
in revolt, defeated the troops sent against him, and at last obtained the Pashalic 
itself from the Porte, on engaging to pay a very full tribute of purses. In 1807 
occurred that celebrated destruction of the Mamelukes which formed one of the 
turning-points of failure or success in his ambitious projects. The power of the 
Mamelukes destroyed, and the consolidation of his home government perfected, 
he successively subdued the revolted provinces of Arabia, and brought Nubia, 
Dongola, Senaar, and Cordofan, under his power; the expedition, however, cost- 
ing him the life of his eldest son, Toussoon Bey, and a vast expenditure of money 
and troops. When Candia was in revolt against the Porte, he volunteered its re- 
| duction; accomplished his task with an army commanded by his adopted son 
| Ibrahim, and held the island in subjection for three years; until, in 1827, the 
battle of Navarino destroyed his navy and compelled him to concentrate his power 
at home. His first invasion of Syria, in 1830, grounded chiefly on claims pre- 
ferred against the Porte on account of his sacrifices in Candia, and his successes 
against the Porte in the war which followed, were the first events which roused 
the jealousy of foreign powers, lest be should overturn the Turkish empire itself. 
Ilis second invasion of Syria, in 1839, and its sequel, are fresh in the reader's recol - 
lection, —the success of his armies till they were within a few hours’ march from the 
shores of the Golden Horn itself; the intervention of Britain, Austria, and Russia, 
with the taking of Acre by our fleet; the expulsion of his armies from Syria; the 
capture of his fleet, and recapture of the Turkish fleet in the bay of Alexandria; and 
the ultimate adjustment in June 1841, of Mehemet’s relation to the Porte as he- 
reditary Pasha of “Egypt within its ancient boundaries,” with powers of quasi- 
independence in the collection of the Egyptian revenue and in the organization of 
his army. 

Mehemet Ali had by his wives and concubines sixteen children; of whom only 
| five, three sons and two daughters, are now living—Said Pasha, Admiral of the 
| Egyptian fleet, born in 1818; Haleem Bey, born in 1826; Mehemet Ali Bey, 

born in 1833; Nazleh Hanum, born in 1797, widow of the Defterdar Mohammed 

Bey; Zeinab Hanum, born in 1824, and married in 1845 to Kamil Pasha. 

Huleem Bey was four years in Paris, where he received a liberal education. 

Mehemet Ali’s second son, after the late Ibrahim Pasha, was Toussoon Pasha, 
born at Cavalla; who left an only son, Abbas Pasha, born in 1813, at present 

Viceroy of Egypt. Toussoon Pasha died of the plague, at the camp of Daman- 
| hour, in 1816, 

Mehemet'’s personal appearance and habits are thus described by his favourable 
biographer in the 7imes— 

“ He was most simple in his dress and cleanly in his person. He received 
| strong impressions easily, was very frank and open, and could not easily conceal 
| his mind. He loved his children with great tenderness, and lived in the interior 
, of his family with great simplicity and freedom from restraint. He was very 
fond of playing at billiards, chess, draughts, and cards. In his latter years he be- 
came very merciful and humane, and generally forgave the greatest faults. Me- 
hemet Ali cherished fame, and thought a great deal not only of the opinions en- 
tertained of him during his lifetime, but also of the reputation he would leave at 
his death. The European papers were regularly translated to him, and he was 
affected; by any attacks directed against him. His activity was very great. He 
slept little in the night, and invariably rose before sunrise. He received daily the 
reports of his Ministers, dictated answers, and frequently visited any improve- 
ments or changes going on in the public works. He learned to read only at the 
age of forty-five. He principally studied history, and was particularly interested 
with the lives of Napoleon and Alexander the Great.” 

Among the recent deaths in New York, is that of Signor Guiseppe de 

Begnis, once well known in the musical circles of London, The Daily 
} News correspondent writes— 
“1 met him a few days before he died, in Broadway. He had grown somewhat 
His face was strongly marked with smallpox, but his air and manner 
| were gentlemanlike. He was a native of Lago, a town in the Pontifical states, 
j and was born in 1795. At the age of eighteen he made his débat at Modena as 
| primo buffo. Three years afterwards, he appeared at the principal theatres of Italy, 
with increasing reputation; and then married the celebrated Madame Ronzi, and 
with her in 1819 appeared in Paris. He next visited London, and his career there 
is better known to your readers than to us. A separation from his wife seems to 
have led to his voluntary exile to this country, where he was always a favourite. 
He left behind him a handsome fortune for unknown heirs; and it is now in the 
hands of the public administrator of this city, in default of a will. When he was 
| carried to his grave, there was such a pressure of mortality, such a demand on 
| the sextons for the interment of the previous dead, that his grave would not have 
been closed if Mr. Seguin, the English opera-singer, and a friend, had not taken up 
the spades and thrown in upon the coffin the surrounding earth, with which his 
own was soon to mingle.” 





} 


| corpulent. 





Reports still continue prevalent of the attempts of Austria to raise a new 
loan. So far as Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Co. of London are concerned, 
no negotiations of the kind have been contemplated on their part.— Globe. 

A Malta letter dated the 12th instant says—“ The heroine of Italy, the 
Princess Belgiojoso, arrived here on the 5th from Italy, with her family 
and suite. The poor Roman auxiliaries, who came here in the Maltese 
brig, are still on board in a starving condition. The Governor will not 
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allow them to land; the owner of the vessel will not take them away. 
They are supported by private contributions. Lord Hardwicke is said to 
have given 40/. The Jerusalemeitan brig, which was ordered away some 
time ago with Roman refugees on board, returned off the port on the 
evening of the 10th, not having been permitted to land passengers at any 
of the ports of Barbary. She is refused admittance here. The people on 
board, 207 in number, are starving, and many sick. There is every pro- 
bability of a dangerous disease breaking out on board, cooped up as so 
many persons are in a ship’s hold at this season. The poor creatures are 
even refused admittance into the Lazaretto, where they can obtain at least 
air and water from heaven, and will not be allowed to perish by their 
fellow creatures, although they have fought against the Pope.” 


In obedience to the command of her Majesty the Queen, the town of 





| 


| 


Cove in Ireland will henceforth bear the name of Queen’s Town.—-Post- | 


office Notice. 

A reduction in the officers and staff of the royal yacht Victoria and 
Albert has been determined on. In the tremendous sea on Sunday last, 
on the passage from Belfast to Greenock, the framework of this splendid 
vessel's engine gave way, and she is now undergoing repairs.— Weekly 
Chronicle. 

Several railway meetings, annual, special, and extraordinary, have been 


held within the last few days. At an adjourned special meeting, the Midland | 


Railway Company has adopted a report justifying its Directors. At a half- 
yearly meeting of the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway Company, 
which was also an adjourned special meeting and an extraordinary meet- 
ing, it was resolved to adopt the report of the Committee of Investigation, 
suggesting a change of directory in order to conduct legal proceedings. It 


was announced that proceedings in Chancery had been taken against Mr. | 


Hudson; and that an offer of compromise had been made by him, which 
the Directors did not feel justified in accepting. 

The half-yearly mecting of the South-western passed off pleasantly; a 
dividend of 34 per cent for six months (7 per cent per annum) having been 
declared. The Great North of England Railway Company has declared 
its usual dividend at the rate of 10 per cent; the Hull and Selby 97. 18s. 
per cent; and some other lines at the rate of 6 per cent. 


The storms of last week have nowhere done avy harm of consequence 
to the wheat: the wind served to raise the corn which had been “ laid” 
by the wet, and yet, from the stoutness of the straw, it has not damaged 
the ears. The harvest has begun in Scotland, and has proceeded rapidly 
through the Midland and Northern districts of England, with highly en- 
couraging prospects as to yield, and an average promise as to sample. 


The potato crop continues on the whole safe from the disease of past years. | 


In Ireland especially, the prospect of a large potato harvest has brought 
down the price of potatoes lower than it has been since 1846, and has se- 
riously checked the sale of Indian meal. 


In the list of deaths this week by cholera, there are three names not unknown 


lain of Covent 


The Reverend Richard Chapman has been suspended from his duti 
Gaol, for extraordinary cundest towands Mary Ball, 2 = 

prisoner. In the presence of the Assistant Matron, Mr. Chapman held the 
man’s hand over the flame of a candle till it was blistered, asking her what ee 
pain was compared to the torments of hell for a hundred years? When 0 “ 
tioned by the Magistrates, the Chaplain admitted the charge against him a 
said he was actuated by the best of motives: the prisoner was of obtuse intellect: 
and he wished to facilitate her notion of pain. Mr. Chapman's suspension is pro. 
visional until the holding of the Quarter-Sessions. Pre- 

The indefatigable Joseph Ady is again in full practice. On Monda 
Mayor read pe letters hich he had received from divers penmens en ane 
had favoured with his advantageous offers—‘“ for 20s.” The impudence of Ad 
is as great as ever; but his success is probably much less, in consequence of the 
frequent exposure of his tricks. He has managed, however, to pay all the Post. 
office demands upon him. 


The accounts of the Bank of England for the week endiug the 18th August 
exhibit, when compuired with those of the preceding week, the following results— 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. ‘ 
Beet a cccecscccsocceccosoeccesecooscenesese —— 
Public Deposits oosccsccccccccscsccccccccecs £851,311 — 
Other Depusits..cccocccccccccccseseccccccce ——— twee 553,304 
Seven-day and other Bills ..--..+:seeeeseeee — tee 22,449 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight = —— — ..... — 
Other Securities .ccvccscccccccccsccccccccece 385,943 noes as 
Notes unissued ...ccescceseceecceseveceenees . —- ecces oman 
Actual Circulation ........cceeeecceseees eee RGA SOB occcs — 
IssvE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ...cccccccccccccccccscccccccees —— tees 146,260 
Bullion .ccccccccccescccscscvescccssesecece . —— tees 12,105 
This week. Last week, 
Total Bullion in both Departments .......+-+. 14,581,796 ..... 14,560,857 
Actual Circulation «.....+. eeeeeee teeeee teeees 18,880,310 «+++. 18,746,155 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 























Number of Summer 
Deaths Average 

Zymotic Diseases....sseecseescceeee overeeegones ve 1593. = BUR 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or vy 40 44 
Tu REO TED. 0 cenanve: cwbucdceesesncsqcacsorsencconsese 149 lye 
Di s of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses ....... 115 lis 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ........6-.e00esceeeceee BS 29 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respirati 83 $1 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Di oa 76 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c.......... Xe Az n 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &€ es 6 : 
Kheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, & 6 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ... 1 2 
Malformati 6. ......ccccverccccccsecccssece 2 3 
Premature BiTth wccocccssecscesss covccescecovecsceessocccvcce 26 22 
AtPOPNY . cccccicccccccerccece socceeve-seseseeee ove eeeces sD | 25 
AB’ wc ccecerereeceeeeer ers Fee Sete eee eeeeeeeeene Seeeeeeeeerens 45 43 
BORGER ccccccccccesces. eevee ° 7 t 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance .......6+-++++ 22 3€ 

2230 100° 


Total (including unspecified causes)..........+.6+++ 
The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 87.0° in the sun to 34.5° in 


| the shade; the mean temperature by day being colder than the average mean 


to the public,—the eminent professor Mr. Aston Key, Surgeon-in-ordinary to | 


Prince Albert; Mr. Henry Hetherington, the Chartist publisher; and Mr. Beale, 
one of the City medical officers, who wrote the “ Natural History of the Sperm 
Whale”: all three died on Thursday. 





M. Eugéne Guinot has recently joined one of the cheap trips to London, and has 
made his journey the subject of a feuilleton in the Srécle. Among the amusing 
critiques, is the following on our Horse Guards at Whitehall. “In going to West- 


| gust during the past five years have fluctuated from one to (wenty- three. 


temperature by 1.1°. The mean direction of the wind fur the week was South- 
west. 
“Tt is one of the characters of epidemic diseases, that in some years their 
fatality is inconsiderable, in other years excessive. Since 1832 and 1833, cases of 
cholera have appeared in the tables; but the deaths in the second week of Au- 
In the 
week ending Saturday August 18th, the deaths in London were 2,230; of which 
1,250 were by cholera, 158 by diarrhwa. The deaths from all causes in the last 


| seven weeks were 1,070, 1,369, 1,741, 1,931, 1,967, 1,909, and 2,230; the deaths 


minster, the curious stop at the Horse Guards barracks, situated at Whiteball, at | 


the entrance of St. James's Park. ‘The soldiers of this corps d’élite are of an ele- 

ance which is seen nowhere else than in the English army and at the Opera 

omique. There is nothing martial in their uniform, but it is so clegant and co- 
quettish as to produce the best effect. Every one of these soldiers has the air of 
a walking gentleman on the stage, rather than of a real dragoon really mounting 
guard. Our readers cannot picture to themselves simple soldiers so well dressed, 
combed, brushed, oiled, pomatumed, blackinged, and varnished; their hands and 
nails are attended to as carefully as those of the most perfect gentleman; their 
hair is curled with art, and any trooper whose hair is not properly arranged or 
nicely parted is sent to the black-hole. On that point discipline is inexorable. 
These soldier dandies receive pay proportioned to their elegance. Means are af- 
forded them of passing a comfottatte existence. They are copiously fed, and 
take tea three times a day. ‘Their uniform is splendid; the lowest grade serves 
as a pretext for ornaments; corporals are covered with embroidery, and lieutenants 
wear two large epaulettes.” 

Mr. William Ainsworth of Oldham gave an entertainment, on Tuesday, to 122 
poor old people,—a roasted sheep, beet, plam-puddings, and ale. The president 
was eighty-nine years old; the average age of the guests was seventy-six; the old- 
est was Mrs. Renshaw, who numbers nine-nine; and there was another person of 
ninety-three. ‘The old folks sang, danced, and played music, and two ran a race. 

Captain Rochfort, of the British and Irish Company's screw-vessel Rose, ar- 
rived at Dublin lately from London; and reported having on his passage fallen in 
with a whale of large dimensions, on a Sunday morning at two o'clock, seven 
miles South-west of the Lizard. This monster of the deep was suffering severely 
at the time in an encounter with two well-known enemies of his tribe—a sword- 
fish and a thresher. These formidable creatures generally go together through 
the waters, and are reputed to be joined in a league of unrelenting enmity against 
the cetaceous animals. Captain Rochfort and the crew saw the combat for about 
three-quarters of an hour; but being obliged to continue their voyage homewards, 
they had to forego the pleasure of witnessing the struggle to its close, and of 
taking in tow to Dublin the body of the vanquished whale; for of his being event- 
ually worsted in the affray there was no doubt whatever. The sword-fish was 
seen once driving his tremendous weapon into the belly of his victim, as he turned 
on his side in agony. The thresher fastened on his back and gave him terrific 
blows, which were heard at a distance with great distinctness. The latter not 
having any power to strike in the water, it was the instinctive policy of the sword- 
fish to make the attack from below: this causing the whale to rise above the sur- 
face, which he did at times to a remarkable height, the other assailant, which 
was about twenty feet long, then dealt out his blows unsparingly, with all the 
force of his lengthy frame: between them, their victim must have suffered ex- 
tremely—he spouted blood to an immense height, and crimsoned the sea all 
around to a considerable distance. Being within 200 yards of the ship, to which 
the whale appeared to make for protection, the conflict was distinctly visible to 
all on board; who regretted it was not permitted them to await the issue, and 
carry off the prize from epicurean whalers, whose palates are satisfied, notwith- 
standicg all their labours, with the tongue of their unwieldy antagonist, upon 
which alone they condescend to feast; leaving the carcass to some coarser appe- 
tite, or, as it may be hoped in this instance, to some lucky fishermen, whose toil 
in securing it will be well repaid. It is considered unusual for marine animals, 
such as were engaged in the struggle now narrated, to be seen in such a latitude. 
this point must be settled by naturalists.— in Evening Mai 





| died on the South side of the Thames. 


from cholera, 152, 339, 678, 783, 926, 823, and 1,230. The deaths from cholera 
exceed those in the previous week by 407; but in that week the mortality 
declined. The population is about 2,206,000; so that nearly one in 1,000 
of the inhabitants now die weekly. The deaths from all diseases except 
cholera are 1,000, which is the average number of the season; and 539 were at 
ages under 15, 256 at the ages 15—60, 205 at the age of 60 and upwards. Of 
the 1,250 persons who died trom cholera, 318 were under the age of 15; 721 were 
15—ti0, and 191 were 60 and upwards: it carries off an excessive proportion of peo- 
ple in the prime of life. 597 males and 633 females died of the disease last week; 
at an earlier period of the epidemic, the deaths of males exceeded those of females. 
Of 6,194 persons who have died of cholera in London since September 1848, 3,524 
It has now crossed the river. The mor- 


| tality last week increased in the districts of St. George Southwark, Newington, 


and Lambeth; it broke out with extraordinary violence in Greenwich ; and on the 
North side of the Thames in Stepney, Shoreditch, and Bethnal Green, 55, 98, and 
125 deaths were registered. The deaths from cholera in the last two weeks were 
39 and 125 in Bethnal Green, 21 and 98 in Shoreditch, 24 and 55 in Stepney, 42 
and 76 in the districts of the East, West, and City of London, comprehending 
the jurisdiction of the City properly so called, 7 and 24 in Marylebone, 17 and 
34 in Westminster District, 5 and 20 in Chelsea. 

“ This excessive mortality must be viewed with great regret. Looking to the 
authentic reports of the effects of general sanatory measures, and of efficient me- 
dical relief placed within the reach, or carried to the homes of the people, it is 
quite evident that the measures now in operation are unequal to the emergency. 


| Phe classes which have the greatest claim for public succour are not idle babitual 


| have to procure orders before they can be treated. 


paupers, but the hard-working artisan: yet it is stated that in some parishes the 
arrangements are such that medical relief is not procurable directly from the dis- 
trict medical officers, who are, to the utmost extent of their powers, discharging 
their painful duties with praiseworthy diligence and humanity. In a disease 
which so often attacks in the night, and is fatal in twenty-four hours, the poor 
Unless some change be made 
in these simple administrative arrangements, the mortality from cholera may be 
higher than it has yet been in London. 

“ To render all the assistance which the registration system can afford for the 
discovery and removal of the causes of cholera, the Registrars were last week 
requested to state in each case—‘ whether the house or street in which the death 
occurred was close, ill-cleansed, over-crowded, or otherwise unfavourable to health.’ 
The results will be found in the notes; which show besides the sex, age, profes- 
sion, duration of disease, date and place of death, in every fatal case of cholera 
and of diarrhea registered during the week.” 

By the daily returns, published since the foregoing table, we learn that in the 
current week the movement of the cholera has been as follows. In London, the 
attacks rose from 239 on Saturday to 494 on Monday, and the deaths from 118 
to 220. On Tuesday, the attacks were only 322, and the deaths 186 ; on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, the attacks rose again to 404 and 400, and the deaths to 179 
and 176; yesterday, they again fell to 383 and 173. 

In the Provinces, the attacks rose from 416 on Saturday to 476 on Monday, and 
the deaths from 204 to 224. On Tuesday, the attacks fell to 331, and the deaths 
to 172. On Wednesday, they were 274 and 105; on Thursday, 369 and 187; and 
yesterday they were 389 and 153. 

The Scottish returns do not admit of detailed statement: they have been about 
50 attacks each day, from half to three-fifths generally proving fatal. 
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.-- POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nicut. 

The Peace Congress held its second meeting on Thursday, in the Salle 
St. Cecille. The hall was still more crowded than on Wednesday. An 
announcement made by the Presideut, that the Minister of Public Works 
had given directions for the whole of the public edifices to be thrown open 
to the members of the Congress, on the simple presentation of their tickets, 
was received with great applause. The principal speakers were MM. 
Coquerel, Francisque Bouvet, a member of the Mountain, Henry Vincent the 
Chartist, Emile de Girardin, Mr. Ewart, and Mr. Cobden. 


Mr. Cobden spoke in French, rather than be guilty of an act of foreign inter- | 


vention even in a matter of language. He thought it unnecessary to add a word to 


the general argument, and confined himself to comments on the “ manner in which | 


the Governments of your country and mine have augmented their standing arma- 
ments, in mutual rivalry and defiance of each other.” “ No sooner is the keel of 
another line-of-battle ship laid down in your dockyards, than forthwith fresh 
hammers begin to resound at Portsmouth. A new forge has scarcely begun to 
work at Cherbourg, when immediately the sparks are seen to fly from 
fresh anvils at Plymouth, and vice versa.” He objected to this for its 
supreme folly, as neither party would jet the other gain an advantage while both 
suffered; for its extreme hypocrisy, as all the while each was professing mutual 
friendship and good-will; and for the tendency to excite dangerous animosities, 
to perpetuate fear, hatred, and suspicion—passions which find their gratification in- 
stinctively in war. Their object of a general system of disarmament would be effected 
when they had taught the respective Governments the little arithmetical problem that 
“if two nations are both armed in atime of peace up toa certain point, say six, they 
are not relatively stronger than if their armaments stood at three, and thatthey would 
be equally strong relatively if they disarmed altogether.” But they must not hope 
to teach this lesson easily, for he could say from experience that no men are so 
difficult to teach as professional statesmen. “ They are so devoted to routine, and 
so fortified in self-sufficiency, that they do not easily believe that any wisdom 
exists in the world excepting that which radiates from their bureaus.” He asked 
the Governments of Europe, “Can you continue the present financial system of 
Europe for ten years longer?” With scarcely one exception they must answer, 
“No.” It is then not Utopian in this Congress to arouse their attention to the 
subject—to point out the great gulf which yawns before them. 















Mr. Cobden was interrupted at almost every sentence by applause. When , 


he had finished, an American requested that Mr. Cobden should repeat 
himself in English; and he complied, amidst renewed plaudits. 

The Congress held its third and final sitting yesterday, very success- 
fully. In honour of the English visiters,and with special deference to their 
religious scruples, the Minister of Works announced by M. Coquerel, that 
the rare exhibition of the great waters of Versailles would occur on Mon- 
day as well as Sunday. 


La Presse states, on certain and positive grounds, that the surrender of 
the Hungarian Generalissimo was ia consequence of a secret negotiation 


set on foot and managed by Lord Palmerston; who has succeeded in re- 
conciling all parties! The surrender was “ the result of negotiations skil- 
fully conducted,” chieffy with the object of depriving Russia of “a pretext 
for increasing her army of occupation and of prolonging her stay beyond 
her own frontiers.” 

“ This statement,” says the Paris correspondent of the Glube, “is stre- 
nuously denied at the Austrian and RussianEmbassies in that city; and at 
the former, extracts from oflicial despatches are shown, proving that the 
submission of Girgey was the necessary consequence of the flight of 
Kossuth, and the concentration of the forces of Austria and Russia. It is 
added, that Kossuth has fled to Turkey, with the intention of embarking 
at Constantinople for London.” 

Sir George Grey took his departure from Balmoral on Wednesday 
morning, and Lord Jolin Russell was expected to arrive there that after- 
noon. 


Three oflicers attached to the staff of General Sir Charles Napier have | 


returned to England, the Kast India Company Directors declining to sanc- 
tion their appointment.— Limerick Chronicle. 

The Liverpool Journal has “ good reason to believe that it is the intention 
of the Government, in deference to her Majesty's wishes, to pardon all the 
Irish State prisoners, at home and abroad.” 

The Dublin Gazette of last night formally announces the new Commis- 
sioners under the Encumbered Estates Act—Baron Richards, of the Irish 
Exchequer, Mountifort Longfield, Esq., D.LL., and Charles James Har- 
greaves, Eeq., of the English bar. 








In Ireland, says the Dublin correspondent of the Moraiag Chronicle, 
“the beneticial effects of a good harvest are daily becoming more apparent, 
in a revival of confidence, to some degree, amongst ail classes engaged in 
trade, as well as amongst landowners and farmers.” 

The accounts contained in the Continental papers of the position of the 
crops are gencrally encouraging. It is stated that throughout the S 
west of Germany the wheat harvest has been exceedingly good, while the 
returns of other produce have also proved extremely abundaut.— 7imes, 
City Article. 











Maria Manning was brought to London yesterday morning, and was fir 
to the Southwark Police station at Stone-end. Here the charge was re 
and she drank a cup of coilee during the process. When asked if she kne 
what crime she was accused, she answered, with perfect composure, “ No, I know 
nothing.” She hesitated a moment before giving her London address, but stated 
it correctly. The other questions she answered with indifference. After the 
charge, she breakfasted, und then Jay down to recover some of her sleep lost on 
the journey: while dozing, she often murmured, “Oh dear! where am 1?” 

At ten o'clock, she was brought before Mr. Secker the Magistrate. Before the 
practised eye of the police-reporters, the “beauty ” ascribed to her last week dis- 
appears: she is tall and stout, and somewhat coarse and masculine in features, 
but not ill-looking nor ungainly; her age she stated at twenty-eight, but she looks | 
older; at first she was pale, but subsequently a flush improved her appearance: 

manner was self- possessed, but respectful. The charge was formally stated 
by the Police-officers, and the prisoner put no questions: but it is said that at a 
subsequent interview with Mr. Moxey, who brought her from Edinburgh, she de- | 
clared that she was innocent. 

The adjourned inquest on the body of O'Connor was resumed yesterday. The 
only evidence of interest was that of Mr. Massey, a medical student, who lodged 
With the Mannings: he recollected several conversations with Manning, in which 
he had ,‘ asked what drug would be most likely to produce stupefaction, so as to | 
causes person to put his hand to paper”; “what part of the skull was most 




















| ropean resp 


justly-incensed subjects, 


dangerous to injure”; in reference to Rush, “did Mr. Massey think a murderer 
| went to heaven”? Once, when O'Connor had drunk wine in fear of cholera, Man- 
| ning proposed that Mr. Massey should “ frighten him well about the cholera, and 
| persuade him to take large quantities of brandy.” He had inquired if an air-gup 
made any noise in firing. Once he said, he hated O'Connor and O'Connor hated 
| him; and another time, “ For God's sake, never marry a foreigner: she'll be the 
| ruin of you.” The inquest was adjourned till Monday next. 
A report prevailed yesterday, that Manning had ped to Jersey. 
| port is not repeated today: the Police are said to be quite at a loss. 
| Rebecca Smith was hanged at Devizes on Thursday. At an interview with her 
| relations on Tuesday, her husband showed perfect absence of feeling, and a re 
mark upon it seemed to produce no impression. 


The re- 








MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXcHAaNGcE, Farmar AFTERNOON. 
The intelligence of the surrender of the Hungarians is the only event of im- 
portance connected with the Money-market, and its effect has been to prodace an 
increase of firmness in the prices. Consols have been as high as 934, both for 
Money and Account. The closing quotation of this afternoon is rather lower, 
being 924 for Money and 929 § Account. Russian Dutch and the Northern Eu- 
| ropean Securities are all higher; though business in them has been limited, in 
consequence of the scarcity of Stock. Russian Bonds have reached 1074. The 
Stock of the Danish Government is also improving; the Three per Cents having 
reached 714, and the Five per Cents 100. Mexican Bonds had been as high as 
2914; but as the recent packet did not bring remittances on account of the divi- 
dends, the price declined to 274, and closes this afternoon at 273 28. The South 
American Stocks are all in demand, and improving in price, though the transac- 
tions have not been very important. Spanish Stock of both descriptions is about 
4 per cent lower, in consequence of the reported resignation of Senor Mon, and 
the belief that the new tariff will not be carried out. 

A better feeling is apparent in the Railway Share Market: prices are rather 
firmer than last week. Indeed, prices have now nearly fallen to a point which, 
reference being had to the dividends paid upon the principal shares, must be con- 
sidered remunerative. The public contidence, however, has been so severely shaken 
by the exposures of Railway mismanagement, that it will take some time before this 
can be surmounted, even by the most honest management and the most lucid 
statement of accounts. The transactions in the French Shares have been nnim- 
portant. The last day for sending in the Paris and Lyons Shares for exchange 
in Paris is still the lst September. 


SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 
In the English Market no alteration has taken place since yesterday; Cuonsols 
for Money are 92 4, and for Account 929 3. In the Foreign Market there is no 

business doing. 

SATURDAY, Two o'CLock. 
In the English Market, Consols have rather improved, being 924 § for Money 
and 92 for Account. The Foreign Market is without alteration; and in Railway 
Shares very little business has been transacted. Bristol and Exeter Thirds, 18; 
Caledonian, 208; Ditto Preference, 114; Eastern Counties, 84; Ditto Pref rence, 
114; Ditto Northern and Eastern, 564; East Lancashire, 159; Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, 38; Great Westera, 744; Ditto Half-shares, 35; Ditto Quarter-shares, 
154; Ditto New, 171, 98; Hull and Selby, 965; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
(Quarter-shares, 164; Ditto Fifths, 53; Leadon and Blackwall, 8g; Londen and 
North-western, 129; Ditto Quarter-shares, L. and B., 144; London and South- 

Western, 34; Midland, 613; Ditto 502 Shares, 143; North Statfordshire, 113 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 16; South-eastern and Dover, 22, York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick, 183; York and North Midland, 26; Namur and Liege : 
Northern of France, 34 dis.; Paris and Rouen, 21 ex div.; Rouen and Havre, 94 






























3 per Cent Consols «+++ -++0+. 923 i Danish 3 per Cents...+++++++ 
Ditto for Account «.....+00. | Dutch 2) per Cents....++++-- 
3 per Cent Reduced.....-+++- {| Ditto 4 per Cents «++.+++. +. 
Bh per CeMtS - ++ eee eeeeeeee | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846.... 
Long Annuities «-+e+eeeeeeee | Peruvian 6 per Cents ‘ 
Daur Chet .215s00cesscecess Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842 
Exchequer Bills «+-.++-.++++ 4 Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824.. 
India Stock ..++seseeeececeee 25 Russian 5 per Cents . 
brazilian 5 per Cents......-- 86 7 | Spanish (Active) 5 per Ce 
Belgian 4} per Cents......... 86) 74 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...... 
Chilian 6 per Cents... «ss. 92 4 1 Yormezmela occscccccccccsece 
Danish 5 per Cents «..+++++ 1004 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Miteside, Cumberland, 1th A ugust 1849. 

Sin—lI have waited, hoping to see your able pen employed in urging the spe- 
cia! attention of Englishmen to that meanest act of the meanest Ministry —the 
Sorbidding Italian refugees to land in Malta. Since other matters have oc- 
cupied you, may | be allowed to make some few comments in your columns, pos- 
sibly to provoke a more powerful echo from the indignation of my countrymen? 

1 would ask, even of the least chivalrous of shopkeepers, if we can, a8 a ation, 
afford to have the one clean spot upon our banner thus soiled by the hands of the 
Liberal Lord Palmersten? or if it is not enough to have our moral influence ut- 
terly ruined among the nations, without being deprived of the sole claim to Eu- 
ct left to us by our “foreign policy”? One is absolutely at a loss for 
any reason to account for this act. It is true, Malta is an Italian island; but not 
even Whig timidity could have feared the descent of these Italian refugees. It 
is true, our esteemed ally of Naples threatened us with consequences if we should 
dare admit those rebels against his protégé the Pope: bat surely, low as Whig- 
gism has degraded us, we are not so low as to fear the Neapolitan. And, to 
speak iutellizibly to those who make small account of honour or national in- 
tegrity, What was to be gained by the proceeding? Was there any expected valance 
to countervail the inconvenient—not to say disgraceful—precedent of allowing the 
worst of the Bourbons, or any foreign power, to overrule the arrivals at our ports ? 
Base as the act is in itself, that dictation makes it baser still. To lower the Pritish 
flag at the order of Nicholas had been disreputable enough; but at the bidding of 
ba! Should it not be his portrait which our Liberals should present to 
our well-worded Minister? And, bad as the act is, there is further a savageness, 
nay, (not savageness, for the wildest Arab would give a refuge to the fagitive,) a 
refinement of cruelty, when we notice that this denial of British hospitality follows 
immediately on similar harshnesses adopted by Switzerland and France. Is this 
the “ accord” between France and England, boasted of by the French Present, 
the new entente cordiale? 


























It were well our Liberals (those, at least, who do not 


| subscribe to the picture of a Foreign Minister) should consider what such aliiance 





bodes—coupling it with the good understanding between Napoleon and the East- 
ern sacks. Here again is a breach of what is called our neutrality: for it is 
notorious that British ships, and British officers of every service, are at the dis- 
posal of any royal personages who may be compelled to seek refuge from their 
Have Mr. Cobden and his “ peace” friends no valorous 
words on this occasion? The meaning of nonintervention is plain enough here. It 
signities e/lowing French and Spanish and Austrian and Neapolitan troops to invade 
the Roman states, to crush the Ruman people, and to outrage their most sacred rig hts ; 
and refusing promised refuge (promised by an honourable custom, more expheitly 
than by words) to the Romans flying from their invaders,—the invaders with 
whom, as a Liberal, nonintervening Minister phrases it, “ we have nothing to do. 
If this refusal of hospitality is a beginning, do not let the course go under the 
name of a “ Liberal policy.” It would be handsomer to have the old Tories of the 
Holy Alliance in office; and the world might know what to expect. We are 
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doubly disgraced by hanging out the false colours of a pretended sympathy. The 
veriest tyranny should abstain from shabbiness, putting on some dignity of con- 
science. The Tories at all events would not bungle after the dirty fashion of the 
Whigs, the graceless even in their most natural acts. Give us Aberdeen and 
Stanley rather than the men whom they so justly characterized as “ promoters of 
freedom ” and betrayers of all who would be free. Give us any rule rather than 
that of the imbecile, the double-dealer, and the unprincipled. 

1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. J. Linton. 


THEATRES AND MUSIC. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre, after three “ farewell nights ” added to the regu- 
lar season, closed its doors last Saturday; and the Royal Italian Opera, 
after three “ extra nights,” at reduced prices, of which yesternight was the 
last, has also shut its doors for the year. 

This is the conclusion of the third season of two great Italian theatres 
in Loudon; and we are naturally led to consider how far the lapse of an- 
other year has thrown light on the question, whether the rivalry of these 
houses has tended to the advantage of the musical stage, the welfare of the 
musical profession, the improvement of musical taste, and the real enjoy- 
ments of the musical public. This question cannot be said to be decided 
in the negative, for the experiment, we understand, is to be continued; nor 
is it decided in the affirmative, for the expediency of continuing the con- 
test, on the side of the party which originated it, is more doubtful than 
ever. 

The season juat endéd has not, at either house, exhibited many remark- 
able features, The strength of both companies has been great, and pretty 
evenly balanced. At Her Majesty's Theatre, three performers of eminent 
talent have made their débit in England; Mademoiselle Parodi, the pupil 
of Pasta, who, with considerable vocal powers, possesses tragic genius of a 
high order; Madame Giuliani, whose excellent performance of second parts 
has strengthened every opera in which she has appeared; and Signor Cal- 
zolari, a tenor of high and merited Continental reputation. The tenor 
department was further strengthened by the return of Moriani; and the 
contralto, Mademoiselle Alboni, was transferred from the other house to a 
greatly extended sphere of action. The farewell of Jenny Lind, and the 
reappearance of the celebrated Sontag, after a retirement of twenty years, 
with powers enlarged instead of being diminished, are events which 
will be memorable in the annals of the musical stage. Nothing has 
been done either in the production of new or in the revival of old 
operas. All the pieces which have been performed are familiar to the 
public; but some of the masterpieces of Mozart and Rossini—particularly 
the Don Giovanni, Figaro, Semiramide, the Barbiere di Siviglia, and the 
Gazza Ladra—have been represented with a greater strength of cast than 
in any former season that we remember. At Covent Garden, the com- 
pany has been the same as last year, with a few changes of secondary 
moment; Dorus Gras, Miss Hayes, Angri, and Sims Reeves, having 
had no important share in the performances of the season. The most 
notable occurrences of the season have been the production of Afasaniello, 
which did not repay the expense bestowed on it; the revival of the 
Huguenots, with Grisi instead of Viardot in the character of the heroine; 
and the splendid and successful performance of the Prophé‘e. With these 
exceptions, there was no novelty; the pieces, generally speaking, being the 
same as at the other house. 

In turning from the past to the future, it is material to take into view 
the degree of success with which these rival establishments are carried on. 
If we tind one of them attended with ruinous expense, the conclusion is, 
either that it ought not to have been undertaken at all, or that it has been 
erroneously conducted. On this subject there in no occasion for speaking 
with reserve. In regard to Her Majesty’s Theatre, it is well known that the 
present lessee has raised the character and credit of that establishment to a 
height previously unknown—that his punctual payments and honour- 
able fulfilment of every engagement form a striking contrast to the deal- 
ings of his predecessors. Such a course affords evidence of his success, 
and is a guarantee for his stability. As to the Royal Italian Opera, on 
the other hand, it is matter of notoriety that a series of enormous losses has 
terminated in bankruptcy; that many of the salaries still remain unpaid; 
that the theatre has for some time been kept open by a sort of pro- 
visional committee of the performers on their own account; and that, if re- 
opened next season, it must be on a new speculation and by means of new 
capital. If continued according to the plan hitherto adopted, what reason 
is there for expecting a different result? If its entertainments continue 
to be (as they have been with few exceptions) identical with those of Her 
Majesty's Theatre—if they are equally costly to the undertakers and 
to the public without exhibiting any marked superiority of character— 
how are we to suppose that they will draw the votaries of Italian music 
away from a theatre which for generations has been the great resort of the 
rank, wealth, and fashion of England? The projectors of the Royal 
Italian Opera originally announced different views. ‘Their professed objects 
were at once to exalt the character of the Italian stage, and to place its en- 
tertainments, hitherto confined to the great and wealthy, within the reach of 
the general public. Has either object been attained? The diminution of 
prices has been too trifling to accomplish the latter, while the expense of 





the establishment—ruinous even at the prices adopted—has rendered a ma- | 
How far an Italian opera on a small scale of | 


terial diminution impossible. 
expense, without a host of stars, depending on its ensemble, and accommo- 
dated to the pockets of the playgoing public, might succeed in this country, 
is still an open question, for the experiment has not been tried. 

It is impossible for the most friendly observer to say that the Covent 
Garden management has done anything to raise the character of the Italian 
stage. The Royal Italian Opera started with a company of unparalleled 
strength. Mr. Lumley, before he was aware of it, was deprived of his own 
constellation of talent with the single exception of Lablache, and Eurcpe 
was ransacked in such a manner as made it almost impossible for him to 
recruit his army. At the head of the deserters was his experienced chef 
d'orchestre, and his magnificent band, containing nearly all the instru- 
mental talent in London. He seemed left naked and without resource; 
and his prospects were gloomy indeed, till they were brightened by the 
advent of Jenny Lind. But how did the rival establishment use its giant 
strength? 

During the first season, the operas at Covent Garden were, with hardly 
an exception, the same that had been current at the Haymarket,—the fami- 
liar productions of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi, with the Figaro and 
Don Giovanni of Mozart. In the second season, the only additions to the 


répertoire were the French operas of Guillaume Tell and the Huguenots. 
In the third season, the additions have been Masaniello, Robert le Diable 











(previously produced at Her Majesty's Theatre,) the Matrimonio Segreto 
(which had often been performed at the other house,) and the Prophéte. 
The Huguenots and the Prophéte have made a great impression on the 
public, and their production has done credit to the theatre; but in other 
respects there has been no material difference in respect to selection be- 
tween the two houses. With regard to the two pieces just mentioned 
though we are glad, exceptionally speaking, that they have been produced’ 
yet we should by no means rejoice in a more extensive importation from 
the Grand Opéra of Paris. The French opera has always been an enter. 
tainment peculiarly adapted to the national taste—a mélange, of which 
spectacle and dancing are not mere accessories, but component parts, This 
has been the case from the days of Lulli to those of Meyerbeer, A story 
is told of an opara of the former composer. It had not much success: and 
as Lulli and the dramatist were considering how they could add to its at- 
traction, “I know but one way,” said a friend who stood by; “ you must 
lengthen the dances and shorten the petticoats.” But we think differently 
in England; and the long ballets in French operas are found impertinent 
rather than entertaining. The French school of singing is not congenial 
to Italian voices or agreeable to English ears; and composers for the French 
stage have carried instrumentation to a pitch that overpowers the singers 
and stuns the listener. 

This extravagant instrumentation, though carried to the greatest excess 
on the French stage, is the prevailing musical vice of the day. It is partly 
the fault of the composer, but is also owing to the size of modern orches- 
tras, and their manner of playing. The evil has been growing from time 
immemorial. Nearly a century ago, Padre Martini of Bologna wrote to 
his pupil Jomelli, in a strain of bitter irony—* Pray don’t disdain to follow 
my example, and I will answer for it you will be satisfied with the result, 
A majestic, grand, and impressive harmony, an observance of the strict 
rules of counterpoint, a melody with little accompaniment—these form the 
admiration of ancient matrons and learned dilettanti; but the plain and 
unlearned will have noise, otherwise they fall asleep. What, then, is to be 
done? Why, have recourse to the trumpet, the drum, the cymbal, and 
the trombone. This will awake them, and throw them into raptures; no- 
thing will do but that thundering harmony which seems to invite to battle 
and rouses the sluggish blood to deeds of death. This is the presiding 
genius of our age, and will perhaps become still more so in that which is 
to follow. The learned will blame the composer if they please, but the 
multitude will cry, ‘ Viva il maestro!’ Dear Jomelli, be advised by your 
old master; follow the path he points out to you, and let the Aristar- 
chuses talk as they may.”—What would the venerable Padre have said, 
had his ears been assailed by the drums, trumpets, trombones, and ophi- 
cleides of Costa’s band, employed on the “thundering harmonies” of the 
Huguenots or the Prophéte? ‘The immense size of this magnificent band is 
not to us, indeed, any recommendation. Half the number of good and 
well-trained performers would render the same harmonies with greater 
clearness and more impressive effect, while the singers would make them- 
selves heard without efforts equally painful to themselves and their hearers. 

Seethoven said that an orchestra should never exceed fifty or sixty, even 
for a great symphony: how absurd, then, to employ eighty or ninety to ac- 
company vocal music! When the composer is guiltless of this instru- 
mental extravagance, the chef d’orchestre must have his own thunder. 
Even the exquisite scores of Mozart are not suffered to escape; and Balfe, 
in this respect, is as much to blame as Costa. The other night, and while 
Sontag was singing, the delicate accompaniments of the Nozze di Figaro 
were strengthened by trombones and an ophicleide; though the author has 
not employed even drums and trumpets above half a dozen times in the 
whole opera, and that very sparingly. 

The orchestra of Her Majesty's Theatre was, for a time, greatly inferior 
to that of Covent Garden. But it is to be remembered that the magnifi- 
cent orchestra which Costa carried away with him had been Mr. Lumley’s, 
and that it became necessary to form a new one; a difficult task at any time, 
and most especially so under the circumstances. The new orchestra was 
of course very imperfect at first; but it has been brought by Mr. Balfe into 
a state of great efficiency, and leaves little or nothing to be desired. The 
same thing is the case with the chorus; and in all the accessories which 
conduce to dramatic effect, as well as in the quality of the acting and sing- 
ing, the performances at Her Majesty’s Theatre, as far as our observation 
goes, have never been excelled. 

Nothing is done by either house in the production of new operas; and 
for a good reason—there are no new operas to present. ‘The only com- 
poser who writes Italian operas is Verdi; of whom we have had more than 
enough. But ought we for that reason to be dieted ad nauseom with an 
eternal round of stale dishes? Why not have recourse to the Italian writers 
anterior to the age of Rossini? why confine ourselves to one opera of Ci- 
marosa, and to two of Mozart? why not explore the works of Jomelli, 
Sacchini, Mayer, Paer, and other great Italians of the last century? why 
not produce some of the masterpieces of Gluck? It is said that those an- 
tiquated works would not please modern taste. We do not believe it. 
The principles of beauty in music, as in the other arts, are eternal; and 
works, essentially grand and beautiful in themselves, may be accommo- 
dated to modern taste by changes in what may be called their mere cos- 
tume,—by abridging the length of the recitatives, divesting the airs of their 
formal prolixity, and increasing the variety and fullness of the orchestral 
score. Such treatment would require a skilful and delicate hand; but it 
would, we are convinced, bring to light many rich gems, enlarge the taste, 
and heighten the enjoyment of the public. A sprinkling of old works, 
thus revived, even though inferior to some of the great productions of more 
modern art, would form an agreeable variety, and a style to which the 
public are now unaccustomed would have much of the piquancy and fresh- 
ness of absolute newness. 


Dramatic pieces, the whole humour of which turns on the courtship of 
young ladies by exceedingly old gentlemen, are not in the very best taste; 
and we do not find much to our liking a farce produced at the New Strand 
Theatre, in which an aged idiot of the time of Charles the Second has his 
idiotey exposed by a flippant fine lady to whom he pays his addresses. 
However, Mr. Farren has certainly done the best he can for this weak 
creation, as no one could give a picture of the imbecility caused by years 
with more artistical accuracy than himself; while the costume of the piece 
is pretty enough to endow it with the character of a tableau. The title is 
My First and Last Ccurtship. 

Sadler's Wells comes foremost in the order of dramatic reopeners. It 
is announced that the season will commence tonight, on the “legitimate 
plan, with a revival of Zhe Tempest. 
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August 25, 1849.] | 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MODEL DEPARTMENT. 

« MurpeEr will out ” more quickly than ever, and murderers es- 

cape less often. The Police, guided by the light of science, 

watch for crime at every spot where it can come to the surface. | 
Our system of registration is new, but at no distant time, pro- | 
bably, every dead body will be visited by a person competent to 

pronounce upon the cause of death ; exact observation has made 
great progress in noting and classifying the different symptoms 
attending death caused by artificial means ; although, as a con- 
temporary has remarked, the rapid mode of transii favours escape, | 
it is manifest that it also limits the choice of the fugitive to com- 
paratively few routes, with stations at which every passenger is 
exposed to observation ; and the electric telegraph, outstripping | 
every possibility of human transit, enables the police of the most | 
distant out-stations to communicate with each other. But in re- | 
gard to the detection of crime, the fact most remarkably illus- | 
trated by the murder at Bermondsey is the progress which has been 

made by the Police in the arts of observation and combination, | 

The Mannings had entered into a contest with society for the 
possession of O'Connor's property, in spite of all the defences | 
which protect it. They had the advantage of the initiative, | 
which allowed them all the time they pleased for preparations at | 
starting, and the time was employed very diligently. The grave | 
was dug, and the displaced earth was secreted, long before any 
act was done to awaken suspicion; O'Connor himself was em- 
ployed to collect together any outstanding scraps of his own pro- 
perty ; he was gradually familiarized with the sensation of being 
drugged, and was thus incapacitated from raising an alarm—the 
watchman, which every one is over himself, was stupified; the | 
mortal blow was dealt in such a mode that it should spread abroad | 
neither sound nor smell; and the body was safely stowed away | 
in a hole under the pavement of a back-kitchen, with a winding- 
sheet of quicklime sufficient to dissolve flesh into its earthy par- 
ticles, so as to arrest the odour of decay; finally, the murderers | 
escaped. ; 

They had not been able to prevent the one negative fact of | 
O'Connor's being missed—or rather, they had forgotten to plan a 
sufficient excuse for his absence. A man is missed; this is re- 
ported to the Police; and, unbafiled by the pretences purposely 
multiplied to distract them, they dog the body to the hole in 
which it lies, Three weeks at least the murderers were preparing | 
their plot; they did not contrive to prevent that “ unworkman- | 
like” laying of the kitchen-stones which spoke to a sharp pair of | 
eyes as intelligibly as a gardener’s label over buried seeds. The 
murderers have fled—but they have slept in beds, they have used 
cabs: the cabman that drove the woman is found, the bed in | 
which the man tried to rest is identified; every point of egress 
is guarded; a suiling-vessel which has left port unsearched is 
pursued; the police of the whole kingdom is made one by the 
electric telegraph; the woman is seized in Edinburgh; the track | 
of the man is known. 

The history of this crime has attested the excellent arrange- | 
ment of our police, both in organization and tactics. The poor | 
foolish man O’Connor has gone; but the object for which the | 
Mannings conspired against the law—the property—is snatched | 
back, and they have lost themselves. It is seen to have been a | 
struggle nearly hopeless from the first ; and it is ultimately visited | 
with the most effective of all deterrents against crime—utter frus- | 
tration. Another trait of the official conduct in the affair is the | 
aguing use of every means for accomplishing the object in | 
view: the whole police of the metropolis and outports is set | 
astir; it is reported that the fugitives may be in a certain ship, 
and two war-steamers are put in requisition to bring it back. | 
The object was to confront and vanquish the conspiracy at every 
_ and no instrument was thought too troublesome or costly 
or doing so—the State, its army of police, its navy, its funds. 
The property recovered would not pay for all the exertion and | 
cost of this immense movement ; but the object was success, and 
that was worth much more than the property at stake—success 
in establishing for the law which protects life and property the 
character of being inevitable and irresistible. 

Such is the hearty devotion of every effort and resource to con- | 
summate the efficiency of our police. The transaction itself, as a | 
mere recovery of property, would not “pay”; but the efficiency 
of our police is worth a price above calculation. Why is not the 
same zeal bestowed in developing the efficiency of other depart- 
ments of the public service? For example, it is an object worth 
all needful expenditure of trouble and means to secure the best 
administration of our Colonies; yet there is not a transaction 
which does not expose the utter inefficiency of our governing | 
machinery by the most lamentable failure. We can trace a mur- 
dered man to his grave with unerring certainty ; but we, a sea- | 
faring people, cannot hit upon the road to build a good ship, or | 
to find an efficient crew for it. We can arrest the furtive mur- | 
derer ; yet we cannot combat the most notorious enemies of human | 
life, even with means at our command—we cannot yet accomplish 
the covering of ditches in some of the most populous parts of the 

etropolis, and do not know the best way of carrying off the 
substances of decay and disease. In the Police department we 
have learned the value of absolute efficiency ; but in the higher | 

epartments we are content with a qualified success, and are al- | 
ways “compromising the prosecution.” 
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| ment of the labour question in the West Indies. 


COLONIAL POLICY. 

TRADITION says that Queen Mary died of grief for the loss of 
Calais: how would Queen Victoria take the loss of her Colonies? 
Such a result is not impossible. On the first blush of the thin 
it does seem incredible that this mighty empire, “ upon which 
the sun never sets,” should go to pieces, and signalize the com- 
mencement of its downward career by imitating the dismember- 
ment of the Spanish and Portuguese empires; but such things 
have been, and England herself has lost one colonial dominion. 
The idea of independence is becoming familiarized to colonists in 
various quarters ; and several English statesmen, actuated by in- 
difference or the fatalism of official routine, studiously and avow- 
edly contemplate the ultimate separation of the Colonies. The 
“old English” notion of maintaining the integrity of the empire 
has succumbed before the philosophy of the Manchester school, 
which can respect nothing that is not vindicated by the direct 
profit and loss account in a money value. 

Thus there is no influence oppcsed to the disintegrating process 
which is at work in the Colonies themselves. It is not to be de- 
nied that in all directions the ties are considerably loosened. The 
Orange party of Canada West is making an organized demand 
for commercial protection and a federal union of the Provinces as 
a means of overwhelming the Franco-Canadian majority: but 
whatever may come of that movement, “annexation” will be the 
policy of the Opposition in Canada: if federation answer the pur- 
pose of the Orangemen, the Franco-Canadians and British Libe- 
rals will look to overcome it by annexation; if federation fail the 
Orangemen, they will look to annexation ; material interest points 
to annexation ; the official trifling with the colony converts loyal 
regard into vexation and dislike; the seclusion of Lord Elgin, 
apparently in fear of popular outrage, brings the Monarchy which 
he represents into contempt. The Canadians have poor induce- 
ments to loyalty. The Cape of Good Hope is so exasperated by 
being mocked with a pretence of free institutions and a reality of 
convictism, forced upon the colony by a breach of faith, that it 
would do little to defend itself against the occupation of any 
foreign power: let Canada break loose, and the Cape would not 
long remain bound. The Australians have the advantages of dis- 
tance from the metropolis, great activity, and cultivated political 
ideas: let Australia see the North American federation break 
loose, and the Australasian federation would soon be independent. 
And all our other colonies gone, would the aggrieved and injured 
West Indies alone remain faithful ? 

In one sense, three alternatives appear to exhaust the prospect 
of eventualities : to continue as we are ; to commence the work of 
separation by the annexation of Canada to the American Union; 
to supersede the motives to such annexation by improving the re- 
lation of the Colonies to the United Kingdom. 

To continue as we are is manifestly impossible. In most of our 
Colonies there are grievances wholly unsettled, provoking new 
exasperations, and inflicting a continuance of material injury: it 
is so with the fast and loose Free-trade policy exercised towards 
Canada ; the political and penal treatment of the Cape ; the treat- 
In all those 
colonies the sense of injury is too material and too exasperating, 
while in all of them the intellectual activity is too great, to per- 
mit a passive sufferance of the actual policy. Some of our pre- 
sent rulers avowedly contemplate dismemberment: we tell them 
that it is not distant; we tell Queen Victoria that her reign may 
see it begun. 

Separation, beginning with North American annexation, is not 
only possible, but highly probable, considering the motives already 
mentioned, and the official indifferentism. But how it would be 
possible to maintain the rank of England in the scale of nations 
when she had been stripped of her Colonies, or how Whig op- 
timists and Manchester economists could reconcile the Sovereign 
and people of England to the “dismemberment of the empire,” we 
do not foresee, 

To improve the Colonial relation, therefore, is the alternative 
that ought to be earnestly considered. Some broad principles, 
possessing unity in themselves but capable of diverse application, 
should be settled. It seems quite possible to do that. To limit 
and define the matters which must be reserved for the Imperial 
authority, is the first essential,—sovereignty, foreign relations, 
ubiquity and inviolability of British citizenship. All other mat- 
ters may be safely surrendered to the Colonies, to govern accord- 
ing to local knowledge and the varying necessities of varying 
latitudes, Under the present system, federation can do nothing 
for the Colonies which they cannot attain separately ; but it 
might greatly facilitate a reformed organization of the Colonial 
empire. Every group must, in some degree, acquire its own 
nationality : in character, the West Indian, the North American, 
the South African, and the Australian, differ as much from each 
other as they do from the home-keeping Englishman. That dis- 
tinct nationality ought to be respected in the spirit as well as the 
letter of the new Colonial constitution. By bringing to bear upon 
the government of the Colonies grouped into federations all the 
resources of the empire, it would be Dn yor to excite stronger 
sympathies than ever,—ambition for official promotion, the more 
attractive if it were carried through an ascending scale ; love of 


| honours, the greater if they were recognized at home ; affection 


for the Monarchy, if that were reciprocally represented in every 
part of the colony by colonists, and accessib'e to the colonists by 
deputy in the metropolis. 

This policy would scarcely be an innovation : it would only be 
to extend to our Colonies proper the spirit of a policy already 
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ursued towards foreign dependencies like the Ionian Islands and 
ndia. And we have, it is alleged, even in the present Cabinet, 


a statesman susceptible of development to any exaltation of | 


statesmanship. Here then is a task for him: as a compensation 
for setting Europe by the ears, he may restore our Colonial re- 
lations and consolidate the integrity of the empire—which is now 


| 
| 


imperilled by the very colleague that declined to sit in council | 


with one reputed so destructive ! 


SCHOOL FOR CRIMINALS. 
THREE murderesses of the order now so common in this country 
have been settling their last accounts with the world: let us see 
what the world has done for them. 
Mary Ann Geering, convicted at Lewes of poisoning her hus- 
band at Guestling, was hanged on Tuesday. Before her death, 
she confessed that she had murdered two of her sons and at- 





| tion on matrimonial rights and duties conveyed by the Poor. 


tempted to murder a third. She was quite penitent, and wrote | 


several aifectionate letters to her family ; the murderous propen- 
sity, it seems, not being incompatible with the sympathies of kin. 


In these letters she averred that she was prepared for death: how | 


had she been prepared for life ’— 

“Her maiden name was Plumb. Her father, George Plumb, was an honest 
hard-working agricultural labourer, living at Westfield in Sussex. She was seat 
out to service when very young; aud lived at Coghurst Farm, then in the posses- 


milk and butter money, she was dismissed. She then went to live at another 
place in Westfield, where Benjamin Geering was likewise employed. An intima- 


cy sprung up between them, and she became pregnant when only sixteen years of | 


age. The old bastardy-laws were then in force; and by putting them in opera- 
tion, the parish-officers compelled her to marry Geering ; which was sorely against 
her inclination, and she had even to be carried into church. Ten children were 
the fruits of this mewriage ; of whom eight are living, and two have died, as she 
has confessed, of arsenic administered by her. She and her husband had frequent 
quarrels; and it is stated that she was a gin-drinker aud a determined opium- 
eater. Of course these habits caused her to be in frequent want of money, and 
this want was aggravated by a practice she had of pawning the best clothes of her 
husband and sons every Monday morning and redeeming them on Saturday night.” 

Thus introduced to wedlock, how could the wretched woman 
hold it sacred? What lessons did she learn from the practical 
teaching of the law? For an act of juvenile incontinence, com- 
mitted probably in the grossest ignorance, the parish gave her as 
aslave for life to the seducer: she endured him for eighteen 
years, and then resorted to the means of divorce customary 
among her class. 

Rebecca Smith, convicted at the Wiltshire Assizes of poisoning 
her child at Westbury, was hanged at Devizes on Thursday. 
She confessed that she had poisoned eight of her children, by 
applying arsenic to her own breast when she suckled them. Re- 
becca was not a woman of abandoned character. She was re- 
gular in her religious observances; was accounted by her neigh- 
bours an inoffensive and industrious woman; and had endured 
no smal! privation through the drunkenness of a husband 
to whom she had borne ten children. Although she had not 
devoted herself to a life of celibacy, she had evidently adopted 
a practical philosophy of the Malthusian school. She said 
that she had killed her children because she was afraid 
they would come to want. She had selected the eldest, 
a girl, for rearing; and she expressed a fear that after 
her death the child would be neglected by her husband. 
She had perhaps heard of such suggestions as that actualiy pro- 
mulgated in print by “ Marcus,” about 1837, for the “ painless 
extinction ” of children whose parents could not afford to rear 
them. 
was no cover” for her offspring, so she annually bid the little 
candidate for existence “begone.” She had probably heard of 
wives who had been reproached by stern parish-oflicers with their 
maternity, as acrime; and she had taken a short cut to settling 
“the population question ” in her own family. It is evident that 
Rebecca Smith was a woman not without conscience or reflection ; 
but she was perplexed; and her “error in judgment” was ex- 
piated at the gallows. 

No doubt, a natural religious feeling would check these enor- 
mnities ; but how differently is that religious feeling fostered! At 
Chippenham, several humane persons endeavour to obtain for Re- 
becca Smith a practical extension of Christian mercy, in the shape 
of a commuted sentence: and one does not see how capital pun- 
ishment is to elevate her sense of Christian faith, or to check the 
perverted form of maternity which she has exemplified, half so 
well as a living expiation would. At Lewes, the Chaplain who 
had the cure of Mary Ann Geering’s soul humanely spared her 
presence at the “ condemned sermon.” At Coventry, the Reve- 
rend Mr. Chapman, Chaplain to the Gaol, actually subjects the 
condemned murderess, Mary Ball, to torture, by way of enforcing 
his religious instruction. To give her “a foretaste of hell,” he 
held her struggling hand over the flame of a candle, and as she 
winced, asked her, “‘ What that would be compared to the tor- 
ments of hell, where her whole frame would be burning for a 
hundred years?” Mr. Chapman was called to account by the 
Visiting Magistrates, and he excused himself by averring that he 
had acted from “the best of motives”: Mary Ball was a woman 
of obtuse intellect, and he had done it “to facilitate her sense of 

ain.” Precisely what has been said to recusants, Popish and 

rotestant, atthe stake. By the same rule, Mr.Chapman himself 
might with equal decorum, and not with less need, be afforded 
some intellectual help to the comprehension of the excesses to 
which bigotry has betrayed men, in a foretaste of Smithfield 
burnings or a sample of the rack. He has been suspended from 
his duties, and will probably be discharged ; yet it must be con- 
fessed that he has only driven this kind of doctrinal torture to a 


She had clearly perceived that at “ Nature’s feast there | , . : Sy. 
| require the Government to be constantly in a state of intense 





ractical extreme: it is quite possible that the physical ya; 
which he inflicted on the obtuse Mary Ball was ed non be 
than the moral agony inflicted by means less coarse on less fsa, 
natures. e 
But see in these few instances, casually brought within the 


| scope of a week’s news, what a mass of confusion is the practical 


moral code taught to the poor and ignorant. Note the instrye. 
owe 3 3 . ] 

to Mary Ann Geering; the practical illustration of Malthusian 
tenets in the decent Rebecca Smith ; the exemplitication of Chris. 
tian doctrine to Mary Ball. What are the ignorant, tried by the 
temptations of necessity and shameless opportunity, to make out 


| of such materials? 





FRIENDSHIP’S PILLORY. 
Is it prudent in the Examiner to insist on holding its clients the 
Whig Ministers up to public scrutiny week after week? Wh 
break the silence which it bespoke, and by its laborious apologies 
suggest the memory of their failures and sins? Again, for the 
third week, the Examiner treats the Spectator as if it took the 
lead in attacks on the Ministers such as to necessitate a defence: 
but it is the defence which corroborates and consummates the 
accusation. We state facts: the Ewzamincr feels bound to reply 


sion of Mr. Thomas Wood; but being detected in dealing improperly with the | with apologies, excuses, extenuations; the apologies implying 


graver accusations than we have thought it necessary to extract 
from the facts. 

We say that Ministers achieve little in Parliament: we are 
answered by boasts of a certain wholesale bill-making. The Er. 
aminer confesses that “ the initiative of legislation must mainly 
lie with the Government for the time being,” which “should 
keep an attentive eye upon social evils, and propose remedies for 
them in due time, without waiting to be pushed forward by exter. 
nal pressure.” So say we; but we have objected that Ministers, 
in lieu of bringing forward measures in due time, delay them— 
like the Irish Encumbered Estates Bill. The general purpose of 
that measure was indicated at the end of 1846; it was distinctly 
expounded in 1847; it was taken up, to be spoiled by official 
handling, in 1848; Sir Robert Peel suggested it in 1849, as part 
of a great regenerative scheme, and thc it was seriously con- 
sidered by the Whigs. But Ministers not only delay—when 
their measures are advanced, it is with so little care that the bills 
are really shaped in Parliament, and fail at last: this year it was 
necessary to bring in a second Encumbered Estates Bill to make 
good the wholly inoperative bill of last year: and now, Commis- 
sioners are appointed who inspire no confidence, but whom it is 
difficult to criticize because they are unknown. We complain that 
crude bills are passed in this wholesale way, in such numbers 
and in so imperfect a state that it is impossible to ascertain their 
relation to the context of the statute-book, and so vicious in 
themselves that they cannot work. The L.waminer answers, that 
“the extent to which our legislation has been recast during the 
last twenty or twenty-five years is marvellous”: “ it is with 
difficulty that the most laborious and accurate Jawyers can keep 
pace with the rapidity of modern legislation.” This goes beyond 
our censure, yet we cannot deny it; only, if you will talk about 
these things, we must add, let us have fever bills, more justly 
fitted to the context of the statute- book, and more effective. 

To qualify himself for the defence of his clients, our contempo- 
rary tries to think and speak down to their level, and he affects to 
understand nothing above their conduct. He complains that we 


action. 

“ Every session is t 
measures; a public man who has not always an org 
new scheme of finance, or a plan of universal peace 
launch at a moment’s notice, is a mere ‘ ad:inistrator,’ a mere ‘ executive minister, 
capable of conducting perhaps the business of a department, but wholly incapable 
of soaring into the lofty regions of ‘statesmanship.’ According to this theory, 
society is to be constantly undergoing a process of renovation, by a series of mighty 
changes, whic ne These measures are to establish uniform- 
ity, to beat down reluctant minorities by the aid of the popular will, and to opea 
a new wera of civilization.” 

All this is put as if it were the doctrine of the Spectator: our 
readers will recognize it as the very reverse of our expressed 
opinions. We have expressly shown that the popular will can- 
not govern; that minorities do govern; and that change is not 
desirable for the sake of change. It is the process of incessant 
tinkering that we condemn: change not unless the change is neces- 
sary, and then let it be effectual. The theory which the Exam 
ner looks upon with “ the utmost horror and alarm,” appears to us, 
who are not subject to such violent emotions, only silly. We de- 
mand no “ grand” measures, but only such as are necessary; We 
desire nothing for “stage effect,” but despise a practice of intro- 
ducing measures for stage effect, like Appropriation-clauses or Jew 
Bills to be cast aside with other “ properties,” or of shadowing 
forth others in vague boastful terms, so that they shall pass for 
larger than they are: we denounce prevarication, and require the 
measures of a responsible Ministry to be specitic, clearly defined, 
and resolutely supported by their authors. 

The Whig apologist is obliged not to know what statesman- 
ship is. The words “ administrator,” “ legislation,” and “ states- 
manship” are quoted with an air of surprise, as if the writer 
were not cognizant of any distinction between the thiags. “ Ad- 
ministration,” as everybody knows except a critic whose &- 
tonishment is pleased to betray “the effect of novelty upon 1gn0- 
rance,” is the superintendence of laws already set down; “legis 
lation” is the making of laws upon settled conclusions; but 
“statesmanship” must take both those branches of government 


» bring forward a new series of grand and comprehensive 
law or a new code, ora 
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within its scope—must connect the past and the future—must | sonal responsibility, but not collective defeat nor political disgrace. 

guide a nation throughout its inevitable changes—must know the | They enter office to lose, not gain influence. Nobody complains 

wants and capacities of a people, fulfil the needs and exercise the | that they are too powerful; everybody spares them ; they are their 

faculties of that people. Those are the obvious functions of | own destroyers. In universal discredit, throughout every province 

statesmanship: have the Whig Ministers shown a knowledge of | of the empire, they reap the reward of prevarication ; the memory 

the needs and capacities of the English people? On the con- | of their own professions is an opprobrium ; the defence volunteered 

trary, they learned from Cobden and Peel how the English needed | by their partisans is a calamity; their repose is the forbearing 

and could carry that oe chosen poe Rael pe peor | silence to which their weekly advocate had better leave them. 
“the maddest project that ever entered the brain of man”: | oes aerator 4 

pdt = only wells. needs of the people through that pressure OFFICIAL JOU RNALISM. _ 

from without which the Examiner now condemns, though it was TRADEs are sometimes mingled, without grievous disadvantage— 

once used to help Ministers in the “pear-ripening” and “ Peer- “A a eee be, 

bombarding ” processes: the direct pressure on them ceasing, the hich nobody can deny ” ; 


: % : imes trades agree as little in one person as two per- 
; sed. They know nothing of themselves, | 5¥t sometimes two tr: a pel or pe 
need, they think, has ceased *y . 6° **) sons in one trade. The stationer of the village is often the per- 


do nothing. 3 “ : m+ 
The two most serious charges against the Whig Ministers have macy ry ee pnp ye - ree ag ee Ole i a of the 
been, prevarication, and infraction of the established rule of | he M > oli —— wry, fees d ¥ var T ~ te C. = 
Ministerial responsibility : the Examiner says nothing of these | Bead pop sues —— om oe and, 2 nes — ~ oust 
charges. His silence suffers judgment to go by default. Minis- bined a years Sack, was & te fon ie sedre —s a ngeneeil 
ters evade responsibility by systematic equivocation in the de- | ™™° 4 ageeyang by pane a  aaoticasmenscengesoee aaa ‘ficial 
scription of their own measures, and by holding office on a | °¥” nA _ — ” — — Se oe > rs 
servile tenure. Another Ministerial advocate, the Globe, in an | M42 4H journalist. ae ee Se ay ee 
able and suggestive defence of Lord Palmerston, reminds share in the control of India, but the said controller of India 
us of the obligations imposed upon a British Minister by continues to be economist; and he who has been an examiner 
Ste tesene of cles: but ino inne Ged appears to us to of public affairs but is promoted to be an examiner of official sta- 
ceemesine the cose. It is tree thet @ British Minister is tistics returns to his old craft. Like Old Rapid, his acquired for- 
bound to defer to public opinion; but it is in the sense of ‘tHe does not prevent him from picking out holes in other men’s 
considering his tenure of place to depend on his concur- | °°% and sitting down to mend them. — . 
rence with the opinion of the Parliamentary majority, and | It does not seem to be a beneficial combination, that of artist 
not that of compromising his own opinions. Ministers who have and Gis One. The critic inevitably writes down to the weak- 
continued to hold office against the opinion of the majority ?°*** of the artist; and contra, the artist only acts up to the 
have been justly held up to emenenes ten joining in a “cabal » ang | foreseen indulgence of the critic. In medicine, doctors abstain 
those who have consented to administer a policy against their own | fom physicking themselves, because they are conscious that they 
opinion have incurred contempt. Pitt evidently felt the utmost pain = comper ee i of rer pe AS oe a they 
in complying with the commands of his “ Royal Master” against | have too much knowledge in detail, Walch UREN penetrates 
Sie aaah conviction ; and down to our own day, Sir Robert Peel | mystery, and prevents them from prescribing on broad principles. 
has maintained the rule by which a Minister holds office only on orf rp ry @ vicious habit of prescribing to the peccadilloes 
his own terms. ‘The theory of the traditional rule is, that if a 40 — > ‘ e constitution ; precisely what your official journalist 
Minister cannot obtain a majority to sanction his own policy, he — ny nema — one of the shrewdest has cunningly 
is disqualified from office; and that if the majority dictates a po- suggested that it woul be a good plan not to criticize the session 
liey not his, not he but some other man who shares the conviction at its conclusion, but at the commencement of another session— 
8, - ave forw’ > as , » or ici 
of that policy is the proper one to administer it. If no longer sean bee _— no the old one: that ind be good official 
with his head, a Minister should be responsible for his successful | *%z.0¥t Bow forgotten the rule of journalism ! : 
administration with bis honour. Lord John Resccll’s Cabinet We, as lay journalists, not admitted to the penetralia of office, 
has been the one to break down that just and sensible rule. are reproached with want of “‘experience,"— meaning, of course, 
The Globe thinks that Lord Palmerston must wait on the fluc- | ©*PeTence in the actual conduct of public affairs. w e are bound 
tuating opinion of the public; and that the public ought to to confess the fact, and also to admit that valuable experiences 
strengthen his hands, because he “keeps out the Tory,” Lord bd be Ce gene _ the subordinate desks of our public 
Aberdeen, who is not “ Liberal”: also, that Lord Palmerston, a hoi ppt ir . —— - clerks would be engaged 
who has done so much, might do more. The presumed compact a | a Ye | sone rehee wes m _ ae explained, for the 
appears to us to be equally unworthy of Lord Palmerston and the | ‘. iy tl _teppees “2.1 . - f . —_ * — the public offices 
public, both in its terms and object. It is prevarication. If Lord ue Page ip" bes. gnreteagdl Menage ap _ other — 
Palmerston is a statesman so desirable for the English people, let d "oy th Set tak coin ap. , So we learn that s mag 
him show himself as he is, in his fullstrength and splendour, and = ag fate = hip. I ae Cees the principles an 
assuredly the English public will not reject him. John Bull, for ol, oe which pelitie’l may a ae3 ate it o 5 mapa be the 
all his Liberalism, likes a strong Minister; he likes to be Jed. eee ee ee cea ntanenne fice yee 9 Aas fy mpuging 
The change, too, would be recommended just now by all the | 9) 70.4) dul, ae _ aneous Hire, 18 subdued to the me- 
charm of variety. Our Whig contemporary asks what, except og —— ot the blue book—lightning arranged in tables. 
Vinal . . : " ae or alses Ww P ELSE ant > , he k " 
Lord Aberdeen’s foreign policy, we would substitute for the pre- 1. yw °S a0: - : — Ww 9 re ye pleuty of the ken 
sent Foreign Secretary’s’—On the showing of his apologist, we mer candy tnggrarset es o Che mae of é f oi oom his neck. 
might reply that we would substitute Lord Palmerston’s own , «Che Ore preces Sats, € CONVETES, OF Olicia’ men cagagmg if 
policy : | journalism; but they are not happy. The G/ode, by its allusion 
Apply to the Ministerial plan of compromise and equivocation this week to “the Ashburton capitulation,” reminds us, that when 
the test of success. We reproach it with its failure. The Exr- | Lord I almerston was in opposition and out of work, he kept his 
aminer boasts hugely of the Navigation Bill, but confesses hand in with the pen, or was reputed to do so. Certain it is that 
that the Navigation-law had already ‘been thoroughly “ riddled ” > Morning Chronicle at that time displayed many characteristics 
by infractions, so that there was little to achieve in abolishing it : : fone: bag ee — od ——— = ry oon — mae 
that little has not been done ; and yet the bill, for which credit is | M*IME Journal was uncontradicted when it announced that his 
iit Se Sith ees tek ame coneee tan a tn Whee enemas, On Lordship assisted at a dinner of the Chronicle's reporters and con- 
v5 b ar Oe : 9 = tri 3: Mor i ‘ronicle we: » artic ige 
Encumbered Estates Bill, hinted to be a slice of the Peel plan, is a : . we = onicle Be. a then guy, E - 
but a correction of the bill of 1848. Ministers have not done | ©UCYOUS Im opstructing and decrying what is now, on ait hands, 
what they set down as necessary to be done—they have not gain- roe ern 7 ae been a beneficial arrangement ; one that obvi- 
ed credit by their professions and pretences: they have not suc- Pal oe ‘efi ope Mey entailed upon this —— by Lord 
ceeded either in effecting reforms or in deceiving the public by ov eppoaeey a fast and loose procrastinating policy, which, ext-Uke, 
personating reformers; honest or dishonest, they fail. In Fo- a enacted — = - off the Hnishing-stroke, with 
reign politics, they countenance the independence of Sicily from “Set a thief t ee 1, = 
he “K; UP age “ Spee ‘ Set a thief to catch a thief is agood rule,” and an official may 
the “King of Naples,” and nothing comes of that indecorous b > eal at ontiaions Seiad « hint aaliialens ¢ rr: 
step, except that Liberal Paimerston is exhibited as the con- | 0 very goed at catching an ofiesal ; but eriticiom and exposition 
Gautier at Vere Cention tn Colesiel celier © . - are different functions. Jonathan Wild made an indifferent 
rot tory Castlereagh. in Colonial policy there is unl- | —overnor, even for a gaol; and no one ever thougit of appointi 
versal failure. Mr. Hawes took a long-dated credit for Lord a thief nl “tage Ae wg ey Se vo Y ayo “p eR hie? © 
Grey’s Australian “ Constitution”—the bill is withdrawn with- catch a thief bee et vn h - J' +P — Foo ae . =e 
out discussion. Mr. Labouchere proposed the Navigation Bill a ee ee ee eee ee 2 ee ee a, % 
@ eencilicte Conade—Canada is dicallected. contemas his doubt whether a thief is the best of policemen ; neither Jonathan 
a vee Bete = é ? yc... Wild nor Vidocq has been spotless in his administration. There 
Navigation Bill, and calls for the status quo. Lord Grey |; ee . . ’ 
promised the Cape labour-recruits in the shape of exiles.” ech flinchings of conscience and old rancours to gratify. We 
: aie “ ; , 2 | would not select our detective Ss ill, no 
with a free constitution—the Cape, from Boer up to Gover- etective force from Seffron Hill, ner our 


nor, rebels against making the colony a penal settlement, and the journelints fom W nitehell. dtiipanininmee 
“free constitution ” is thrown in Lord Grey’s face. Everywhere, | A new invention is about being brought forward [in New York] for railways 
Ministers fail to do what they professedly intend, and find them- | i” the streets of cities, which will here very nearly do away with the present 
selves doing what they did not mean. That is not mastery of style of omnibus; and while it will be applicable to all usual purposes 4s a rail- 
public affairs. or “‘statesmansbip.” E im details. the § bl road, wil] not interfere with the passing of other carriages. It will also cause 
rs, or “statesmansbip. i.ven in details, the feeble- 4 sreat saving of expense to the paving commissioners. The peculiarity consists 
ness of equivocation and compromise has the same results—they | in there being but one rail; which, instead of being laid on the ground, is placed 
are masters of nothing, not even of themselves, but the sport of | at the extremity of upright stanchions, curved at the top like the letter f; the 
ev circumstance : they propose a bill, and carry an “act » | wheels of the carriages are to be on the top; and the carraiges being suspended 
who ly unlike the original draught; they begin the session in from their axles, will hang near the ground, and be drawn by horses as they now 


ane way and end it in one wholly unforeseen: they evade per- | or, "y.nj2* Tad Pass through the streets of cities —7imes Corres - 
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DR. TAYLOR’S HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF 
ORLEANS.* 
Tus historical prominence, not to say predominance, of particular 
families in modern Europe, deserves more consideration than it has re- | 
ceived. During the mythical ages, certain families had an hereditary im- | 
portance sufficient to render them conspicuous in fable or poetry, “ mixed | 
with auxiliar gods.” Except, perhaps, among the puppet Kings of 
Sparta, the historical family had little existence in Greece. The patrician 





houses of Republican Rome possessed great power ; but it was a tangible | 
power proportionate to the interest and wealth of the family and the | 
number of its clients: the historical eminence attained was personal. 
Cesar laid the foundation of an historical family in the sense we speak | 
of ; but the failure of heirs, the decline of society, and perhaps the influ- 
ence of old Roman opinions, prevented its establishment: the Em- 
perors were individuals, depending upon the military, the state, and their 
own qualities. Some approach was made to the thing in the Byzantine 
empire, but not much more than in Oriental countries. The Ptolemies 
alone in ancient times rose to a prominence and permanence analogous 
to the princely house of the middle and modern ages. 

It requires but a glance over European history to contrast the classical 
with the modern state of things, and mark how importanta part is played 
by particular families. It would be tedious to reckon petty or extinct 
houses ; but look over long-established and existing states, and see how 
conspicuous is the family : the house of Hapsburg in Austria, of Branden- 
burg in Prussia, of Stuart in Scotland, of Braganza in Portugal, of Orange 
in Holland, of Bourbon in France, Spain, and Naples, of Rollo in Nor | 
mandy and England; unless it be preferred to reckon the subdivisions | 
of the old pirate’s race as the Conqueror’s descendants—the Plantagenets, 
Tudors, Stuarts, and Brunswicks. The biographer in recording the story | 


of these families would of necessity relate the history of the countries at | 
whose head they were placed. The life and character of the most feeble | 
or vicious among them derives importance and even interest from their in- | 
fluence over nations for good or for evil, through the position in which | 
they were placed, by what philosophy calls the “ accident of birth.” 
If we look to the permanence, the order, the solidity, and (compared with | 
ancient times, not with abstract principles) the peace, security, and justice 
that obtain in civilized Europe, the hereditary will perhaps bear a 
favourable contrast with what may be called the rational principle, so far 
as experience yet extends. 
This remarkable predominance of the family did not origivate in the | 
efforts of any particular persons, but partly arose from the sys- 
tem of clans or tribes established among the Celtic and Teutonic races, 
partly from the military necessities of the Northmen, and the system of | 
occupation and settlement imposed upon all the barbarian invaders. The | 
power of a sovereign house no doubt encouraged and maintained through- | 
out society the importance of the family; but had not the sovereign 
house originated in a social system where the family was of import- 
ance, it would have laboured in vain to impart that feeling which 
throughout the middle ages, and indeed till the rise of Pitt’s monied in- 
terest, rendered family a matter of more than fashion. We need only look | 
to the late election of the President in France, to see what importance still | 
attaches to the permanence associated with the idea of a ruling house, in | 
despite of philosophy, satire, revolution, and the total change in society | 
effected by the confiscation of public and the distribution of private pro- 
perty. We say permanence, for loyalty could have nothing to do with 
the election, and prejudice not much. 
Of the secondary princely houses that originated in this European 
idea, that of Orleans may rank among the first, for the importance of its 
position, the marked character of many of its members, and its histori- 
cal prominence; though its antiquity, and as yet its endurance, may not 
be equal to that of several other families. The title of Orleans is fre- 
quent and ancient in connexion with the blood-royal of France; but the 
present house only dates from 1640, when its first head was born. He | 
was the second son of Louis the Thirteenth by Anne of Austria. While 
scandal and political animosity questioned the legitimacy of Louis the 
Fourteenth, from his dignified person and resolute character, friendship and 
satire always maintained that the first Duke was a genuine Bourbon and 
true child of Louis the Thirteenth, from his effeminate habits and tastes. 
He had the personal courage of a prince, but “he loved only gaming, 
formal circles, good eating, and dress; in a word, all things that ladies 
love,” said his second wife: but, though a smart writer, she was a sad 
lampooner, and perhaps perfectly indifferent to truth if she only grati- 
fied her caprice or pointed a period. The second Duke of Orleans was the 
celebrated Regent, whom Pope selected as one of the examples of human | 
inconsistency, im the line which marked at once his infidelity and his cre- 
dulity—* A godless Regent trembling at a star.” He is more conspicuous | 
as an efficient cause the of the French Revolution. Succeeding to finances 
embarrassed to bankruptcy by the expenses and wars of Louis the | 
Fourteenth, he aggravated the evil by his extravagance, his projects, 
and his patronage of Mississippi Law: the only efforts he made to | 
extricate the country were by confiscation, or defrauding the public 
creditor. Indifferent himself to forms, he rent the veil of decorum 
and etiquette which le Grand Monarque had thrown over his immo- 
ralities, and carried profligacy to a pitch of open indecency which 
es ge such moral sense as was left to Paris. He is said to have 
missed the opportunity of laying the foundation of a constitutional | 
monarchy by means of the Parliaments, (of which, indeed, he had held | 
out hopes when it became necessary to gain the Parliament of Paris to | 


rescind Louis the Fourteenth’s will and appoint the Duke sole Regent) ; 


* Memoirs of the House of Orleans ; including Sketches and Anecdotes of the most 
distinguished Characters in France during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By W. Cooke Taylor, LL.D., Author of “‘ Romantic Biography of the Age of Eliza- | 
beth,” &c. &c. In three volumes. Published by Bentley. 


| notwithstanding his effeminacy, had gained some reputation jn 


| only abrogated by means of Parliament. 


| of intrigue and profligacy. 


| in removing the vice you destroy the vigour. 
| Taylor is of necessity subjected to a comparison with the many con- 


| character. 





but it may be doubted whether any substitute for an absolute monarch 
could have been found save an oligarchy. Aiming at the crown of F 7 
in case of the death of Louis the Fifteenth, (feeble as a child, ) Orleans 
broke up the policy of his uncle, abandoning the Stuarts, and Uniting 
with England to resist the claims of his cousin of Spain to the Prense 
throne: a striking commentary upon the vanity of the phrase of Loui 
the Fourteenth when he took leave of his grandson—“ the Pyrenees os 
removed.” ; 
The suspicion—not, it now appears, ill founded—with which the occu. 
pants of the French throne regarded the design of the Orleanist branch 
prevented their employment in public affairs. When the first Duke. 
’ 

Louis the Fourteenth recalled and would never afterwards employ him’ 
The Regency of the second Duke was fettered by various restrictions. 
The third and fourth Dukes 
were doomed to obscurity by a like policy ; the third, born in 1703 took 
rather a pious turn; the fourth, born in 1725, early distinguished him. 


| self as a soldier, and when this career was closed to him, was known for 


his patronage of art and science: both were comparatively respectable 
men for princes of the old régime. The fifth and sixth are known to the 
world but too well; the former as the celebrated Egalité, the latter ag 
Louis Philippe late King of the French. Out of six heads of a family not 
monarchs by birth, yet almost prevented by birth from achieving histori. 
cal greatness, it is rare to find three such men as the Regent, Egalité, 
and Louis Philippe; so distinguished for force or vice of character, so 
remarkable for vicissitude of fortune, and so well fitted “ to point a moral 
or adorn a tale.” 

The females of the Orleans blood, or connected by marriage with the 
family, were as remarkable for variety of fortune and character as the 
men. One daughter of the house was a Queen of Spain ; another died as 
a simple religieuse ; many, it is to be regretted, were more distinguished 
for profligacy than any other quality; a widely-spread and widely. 


| believed report attributed a Jocasta-like connexion to the Regent with 


one if not more of his daughters. The most celebrated Dutchesses were 
Henrietta of England, the first wife of the first Duke, and his second 
wife, whose memoirs have preserved for posterity such a picture of the 
Court and the times. 

Dr. Taylor’s Memoirs of this great house is a fair, readable, and 


| well-executed work, but scarcely equal to the expectations that the sub- 
| ject would give rise to. This is in some measure owing to the plan, which 


mixes the separate memoirs of the members of the Orleans family too 


| much together; and—a greater fault—the introduction of notices of con- 


temporary persons, whose crimes or whose scandals were out of the 
common way. In addition, Dr. Taylor perhaps goes a little too far into 
the history of the time ; although when we consider how much some of the 
Dukes of Orleans were mixed up with public affairs, and how the house 
was directly concerned in the monarchy, it is difficult to draw the histo- 
rical line. Through these defects, the masses of the subject are but 
feebly presented, and its philosophy rather escapes. We think the 
execution, however, inferior to the plan; perhaps its inferiority is the 
reason why the plan appears defective. Dr. Taylor’s usual fluency and 
foree are often missed ; nor does he well adapt his style to his subjects. 
The early period consists, or is made to consist, of little more than stories 
Interest can only be imparted to such narra- 
tives by one of three modes,—the gentlemanly facetious style of the man 
of the world, who looks more at the folly or frailty of the thing than at 
its vice; the wittily sarcastic manner of the satirist, like Voltaire, who 
brings out into bold relief the corruption and profligacy of the great; or 
the stern indignation of the moralist. Dr. Taylor is neither of these, but, 
on the other hand, is somewhat tame and unmoved. He censures the 
conduct, but rather in terms of course; while the necessity of refining 
the original stories, to meet the improved taste of the present day, fre- 
quently reminds one of Sheridan's remark on the old comic writers, that 
In the life of Egalité, Dr. 


siderable authors who have treated his character and career. New facts 
of importance could not be found : a new view is given by a more lenient 
if not a more impartial judgment on Egalité’s character ; but without much 
success. The incidents in the life of Louis Philippe are as well known as 
those of his father ; but Dr. Taylor presents the history of his reign in 
addition, closing the narrative with the escape to England. The familiar 
character of the transactions lends them some interest, and the narrative 


| is better done than in the earlier parts of the family story ; but there is 


no novelty or depth about it. The review does not rise above a re- 


| spectable article in a periodical. The most interesting section of the whole 


is the history of the Regent. His licentiousness was such that, described 
as mildly as may be, it is impossible to strip his orgies and his friends of 
His policy, though mischievous in its effects to France, was 
at least distinct and tangible; and he himself without doubt was the 


| most gifted of his family, as well in natural ability as in acquirements. 
| The history is less trite than that of Egalité and his kingly son: the form 


of memoirs enables the author to sink historical particulars, and to depict 
manners and modes. Take for example this more detailed picture 


| than history permits, of the meeting of the Parliament of Paris, imme- 


diately after the death of Louis the Fourteenth, when for almost the first 
and only time the Parliament acted as coequal and coirdinate with the 
Crown, at least as represented by a Regent. 

“ Every visiter to Paris has been brought by the vexation of passports, or by a 
desire of visiting that beautiful specimen of architectare La Sainte Chapelle, to 
the Palais de Justice, the seat of the great courts of law. Here was situated the 
great chamber where the Parliament of Paris assembled when in solemn session. 
From the pictures and plans now before us, it appears to have been a large and 
lofty saloon, at the upper end of which was a throne in the form of a bed, covered 
with rich crimson velvet, embroidered with crowns of gold and furnished with 
rich cushions: this was his Majesty's bed of justice. To the right, in a niche 
carved wood-work, was a soulptesal eresiiaien; and on the left was a statue of the 
Virgin in rich robes, with a garland in her hand. The saloon was furnished with 
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seats and benches, luxuriously covered; and in the four corners were lanterns, or 

boxes of curiously carved wood-work, for the reception of foreign ambassadors 

inces, or the ladies of the Royal Family who might wish to hear the debates. 

“On the morning of the 2d of September 1715, a large crowd had assembled 
in front of the Palais de Justice; 80 early as seven o'clock the carriages of the 
Dukes and Peers began to arrive. The Magistrates for the most part came in 
sedan-chairs; but several of the older adherents to ancient customs arrived on 
ambling mules—quiet animals which no provocation could induce to strike into a 
trot. As the members arrived, they were shown into a suite of refreshment- 
rooms; where they partook of breakfast, and discussed the ceremonial to be used 
at the reception of the Duke of Orleans. All the streets leading to the Palais de 
Justice were lined with the household troops ; and strong detachments of the same 
force occupied all the courts and passages of the building itself, ready at the first 
signal of the Duc de Guiche to stand to their arms and intimidate the Parlia- 
ment, if necessary by force, into conferring the Regency on the Duke of Orleans. 

“ The season was beautiful: the bright beams of an autumnal sun streaming | 
through the casements, imparted a marked brilliancy to the rich costumes of the 

Dutéhess, and the crimson robes of the Magistrates, as they were marshalled from 
the refreshment-rooms to their places in the saloon. The Duke of Orleans, as 
first Prince of the Blood, took his seat at the right of the bed of justice; and on 
the same level with him sat the Duc de Bourbon, the Prince of Condé, and the 
two legitimated Princes, the Duc de Maine and the Count of Toulouse. Two 
heralds-at-arms, bearing maces, marshalled the Duke of Orleans to his place; 
and when he had taken his seat, the first President, De Mesmes, arose, bowed to 
him, and standing uncovered, addressed him in the following terms.” 

A sketch of this body, on which so many seem to think a consti- 
tutional monarchy might have been founded, may be quoted a3 an ex- 
ample of the more historical part of Dr. Taylor’s work. 

“ The organization of the Morarchy under Louis XIV. presented an aggrega- 
tion of institutions, all of which were designed to maintain the despotic power of 
the King. The Parliament had been wholly restricted to judicial functions; it 
had not even the right of remonstrance before registering edicts; it was bound to 
yield implicit submission to the letters patent of the King. At the death of Louis 
XLV. it consisted of sixty-two members, and was divided into three chambers: 
the first, or Grand Chamber, discussed affairs of state and political arrangements ; 
the second, called La Chambre des Enquétes, took cognizance of appeals from the 
Chatelet and other inferior jurisdictions; the third, La Chambre des Tournelles, | 
was composed of stern and austere magistrates, who examined prisoners by the 
rack or other forms of torture. At the bar of each of these chambers the royal | 
officers attended, to witness the registration of royal edicts, and to tender advice | 
in the name of the Sovereign. 

“ As a political agency, the Parliament was divided into three very distinct | 
sections. We must first notice the Clerical Councillors, selected from the ecclesi- | 
astical body. In the middle ages—those days of chivalry and barbarism, of | 
prowess and ignorance, when the Barons could not read a charter or write their | 
own names—the noble warriors had been compelled to invite the clergy, the only 
educated persons of the time, to aid them in deciding causes and registering edicts. 
Their superior learning enabled the clergy by degrees to engross the chief power 
of the state; but the civil wars of the League had been fatal to their ascendancy ; 
and from the time that Henry IV. had been secure on the throne, the influence of 
the hierarchy in the Parliament had continued to decline. Next to the clergy 
were the lawyers or Civil Councillors, almost all of whom had sprung from the 
middle class, being sons of barristers or notaries. The history of such jurists as 
Aguesseau, Joly de Fleury, Lamoignon, Pasquier, Molé, and the President De 
Mesmes, shows them to have been the sons of inferior members of the legal pro- 
fession. Few were descended from illustrious houses; for who was the young 
noble that did not prefer the plumed helmet and brilliant mail of the warrior to 
the mortar-cap and red robe of the Parliament? All these Presidents and Civil 
Councillors were men of intelligence and erudition, proud of their profession, band- 
ed together by mutual interests, and anxious to perpetuate their professional dig- 
nity in their families. It was a prerogative of race to have had a seat in Parlia- 
ment; and those seats were as regularly purchased as estates. 

“ Independently of the clerical members and judicial functionaries, there was a 
Parliament of nobles who sat as Dukes and Peers; the dutchy-peerages were no- 
minated by the King, and gave the right of sitting in Parliament to certain fiefs 
hereditary in great families. But they only used this privilege on occasions of | 
great solemnity, because otherwise there would have been eternal disputes about | 
precedents and prerogatives. It was an exhaustless subject of controversy to de- 
cide whether coronets should hold the first rank, or whether they were to be 
placed side by side with the mortar-caps. Then it was 2lso a moot point whether | 
Dukes and Peers should wear their swords during the Parliamentary session, and 
whether their chief should wear his hat as the Civil President did his mortar-cap. 
It must have been a brilliant spectacle to see the old French Parliament assem- 
bled; the Councillors in their scarlet robes; the Dukes and Peers in gorgeous | 
mantles, laced gauntlets, and plumed hats, from which escaped the ae of 
enormous periwige, similar to that worn by the Speaker of the English House of 
Commons. 

“ The union of Clerical and Lay Councillors with the Dakes and Peers caused 
lawyers to assert that the Parliament represented the three orders of the States- 
General, and that it ought to have all their legislative prerogatives. Countless 
volumes were written on the subject: ‘ privilege of Parliament’ was a watchword 
and rallying-cry in France, whict all the authority of Louis XLV. was unable to 
stifle. The example of England was contagious: men involuntarily compared the 
Parliament at Westminster with the mockery that held its sittings in the Palais 
de Justice; and the impulse given to such ideas by the great Revolution of 1688 
was one of the chief causes of the intense hatred with which Louis XIV. regarded 
that event and all its consequences. If the French did not openly demand a free 
discussion of all political affairs, they insisted on their right to remonstrate, and 
to refuse the registration of edicts; an ancient privilege claimed by all the Par- 
liaments of France.” 

In all this the reader will observe, that two great elements of the | 
British Parliament were wanting,—a landed gentry, and a town middle 
class. Their germs doubtless existed in France ; but with embarrassed 
finances, the low state of morals, the power and prejudices of the 
territorial nobility and the noblesse de robe, it is not easy to see how it 
could have been developed. 

The house of Orleans has been unlucky in its deaths : the family would 
almost seem to have been doomed. The first Dutchess was poisoned ; the 
eldest daughter of the house, Maria Louisa Queen of Spain, was poisoned 
too; the last Duke was, in our day, killed by accident ; the first Duke 
was struck down by apoplexy in the midst of courtesans, and died in the 
presence of cooks and scullions ; the fifth Duke perished on the scaffold,— 
brought thither, no doubt, by his own conduct. The Regent, in like 
ier ff was death-stricken in the very vigour of maturity, for he was un- 

y- 

“ The effects of dissipation soon appeared: the Duke lost his rest and his ap- 
petite; his face became of a dark purple hue, with blotches of red, with excited | 
: among his friends and physicians. It was observed by the Secretaries of | 
State that he was utterly unfit for business in the morning, being so stupified as | 
Scarcely to recognize their persons, much less attend to their communications. 


Chirac, his physician, warned him of the danger he courted, and recommended 
greater temperance and moderation, declaring that otherwise apoplexy was inevita- 
ble. The Duke was aware of the danger, Fat continued his extravagant indal- 
gences, and reasoned with cool scepticism on the causes of life and death, and on 
the void of the tomb. 

“ Saint Simon having visited the Duke one morning, was much alarmed at the 
lethargic state in which he found him. He knew that advice and remonstrances 
would be useless, and he went home in despair. He communicated his fears to 
the Bishop of Frejus, and pointed out the necessity of determining who should 
succeed Philip of Orleans as Prime Minister. The finances still remained in a 
state of great confusion; and if we are to believe Voltaire, the Duke of Orleans 
had resolved to invite Law to return and renew once more the experiment of 
paper money. The Duc de Bourbon was believed to have the same design; and 
it was to prevent his being appointed Prime Minister, in case of a vacancy, that 
Saint Simon held secret consultations with the Bishop of Frejus. 

“ The last mistress of the Dake of Orleans was the young and beautiful Datch- 
ess of Phalaris or Phalaria, descended from the noble family of the Harancourts, 
in Dauphiné. Her husband was the son of a farmer-general, named Gorgé, who 
had been ennobled by Pope Clement XL. for his successful negotiation of some 
important loans. She was only nineteen, and the Duke of Orleans was forty- 
nine; but notwithstanding this disparity of age, she consented te abandon her 
husband and family, and to become his avowed mistress. None of his previous 
favourites had loved him so sincerely. She preferred his conversation to all the 
pleasures of the Court: she spent entire days in his cabinet when he was engaged 
with his ministerial duties, and accompanied him in the evening when he retired 
to his sybarite seclusion at St. Cloud. 

“The winter of 1723 was one of great severity. The health of the Duke of 
Orleans had grown very feeble during the autumn; and according to some au- 
thorities, he had an apoplectic fit in September. Chirac visited him fi — | 
during November; and on the 29th of that month, was so much alarm 
by the symptoms he observed, as to require him to submit to immediate 
bleeding. The Duke replied, ‘Not yet, not yet, my dear Chirac; I have not 
time to put myself into your hands today: but on Monday, my dear doctor—on 


| Monday, my dear doctor—on Monday, I shall be at your service. 


“Oa Monday, the 2d of December, Chirac again preseuted himself; but the epi- 
curean prince insisted on further delay. ‘ Wait until tomorrow, my good doctor; I 
wish to enjoy my dinner today, and I have to attend the King on important public 
affairs in the evening.’ Chirac remonstrated in his usual harsh and unconciliating 
manner: but this only served to confirm Philip of Orleans in his resolution. He 
dismissed Chirac, declaring that he had more confidence in his cook than ia his 
physician ; and, as if to give force to this bravado, indulged on that day more freely 
in the pleasures of the table than he had done for months before. 

“ After dinner, he retired into a saloon which he had recently furnished most 
sumptuously for the Dutchess of Phalaris, to have some conversation with his 
beautiful mistress before waiting on the King. A private staircase led from this 
saloon to the door of the King’s closet ; and the Dake sent his secretary round b 
the public gallery to meet him at this door when the hour of audience arrived. 
On entering the apartment, he found the Dutchess preparing for a ball, her curl- 
ing locks hanging loose on her shoulders, and her dressing-gown not laid aside. 
He sat down upon a sofa; and she, taking a low stool, placed herself at his feet! 
her head reposing upon his knees. After a short pause, he said to her, ‘ My fair 
friend, I am quite worn out with fatigue this evenig, and havea stupifying head- 
ache; tell me one of those lively stories which you relate so well.” The young 
lady, looking up into his face with childish coquetry, and assuming a mockin 
smile, began with, ‘ There was once upon a time a king and a queen.’ She ha 
scarcely uttered the words when the Duke's head sank suddenly on his breast, and 
he fell sideways on her shoulder. As he was sometimes accustomed to take a 
brief nap in this position, the lady for a second or two felt no alarm; but when she 
saw his limbs grow stiff, after quivering with convulsion, she sprang to the bell, 
and rang it violently. No one replied. She rushed into the outer apartments: 
they were deserted; and it was not until she reached the court-yard that her cries 
attracted the attention of a few domestics. Chance had so arranged that the ac- 


| cident occurred at a time when everybody was either occupied or out visiting. It 


was more than half an hour before any medical man made his appearance, and by 
that time the Dake was quite dead. The body was laid on the carpet, and some 


| attempts were made at bleeding; but they proved ineffectual.” 


REVERE’S CALIFORNIA.” 
LieuTENANT Revere seems to have been employed for twenty years 
in the United States Navy, or some other public capacity ; and he has 
visited various lands. “ I have travelled,” he says, “ in all sorts of ways 
in all sorts of countries ; in the toiling diligences of France, and on the 
broad pack-saddle of «a contrabandista’s mule in Spain; I have been 
whisked across the Pontine Marshes by half-wild colts guided by shout- 
ing postillions ; been jolted half to death in Syria and Egypt on the un- 
steady deck of a ‘ desert ship,’ conducted by Arabs clamorous for ‘ buck- 
sheesh’; travelled ‘dawk’ in India with the last new novel in a palan- 
quin ; and once had the pleasure to back an elephant in the island of 
Ceylon. But all these were vulgar joys compared with the rapturous 
pleasure of travelling [on horseback] in that part of the United States of 
America called California.” 

To this country Lieutenant Revere was ordered before it was part of 
the United States ; and he remained on the station till the conclusion of 


| the Mexican war and the possession of California was secured. During 


that period, the ships in which he served called at some ports along the 
Western coast of America, and visited most of the harbours in California. 
On these occasions, Mr. Revere spied “ the nakedness of the land”; and 
made various excursions in pursuit of pleasure or field sporis. At a 
seemingly critical period during the war, when the sailors of the Ame- 
rican navy were landed and turned into soldiers, the nautical Lieutenant 
became commandant of a party of volunteers ; doing some service, going 
in search of more, holding palavers with chiefs, and not forgetting elk- 
hunting or similar amusements. Of what he observed and did in Cali- 
fornia he wrote rough notes, and of the voyage out as well, together with 


| remarks on some political questions respecting land-titles, slavery, and 


railroads: when ordered to return to California, he left these notes in the 
hands of a Mr. Balestier of New York for publication. The editor's avo- 
cations prevented his complying with the wishes of his friend so early 
as he desired: to what extent he may have improved the style “in the 
long nights of winter,” we do not know; he says that not the “ slightest 
liberty has been taken with the matters of fact. ' 

The manner of the book is smart and lively, but with some of that 

* A Tour of Duty m California; including a Description of the Gold Region, and an 
Account of the Voyage Round Cape Horn ; with Notices of Lower California, the Gult 
and Pacific Coasts, and the Principal Events attending the Conquest of the Californias. 
By Joseph Warren Revere, Lieutenant U. 8. Navy. Edited by Joseph N. Balestier, of 
New York. Published by Francis and Co., New York ; imported by Chapman. 
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forced and outre style of pleasantry which distinguishes men with a native 
vigour and vivacity of mind but whose training has not been in the best 
school of good taste. In spite of the author’s native power, his descrip- 
tions of natural scenery are rather vague or general; we are not struck 
with the picture of a particular place so that we can form an idea of it. 
As a book of travels, the work is fragmentary in plan; owing probably 
to the want of preparation by the author. He has put down what 
struck him forcibly, without regard to continuity ; and the reader is carried 
from place to place, or subject to subject. The book is more like a series 
of papers than a coherent narrative. There is something also loose and 
unfinished in “ the whole thing” ; which may probably arise from the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written, though it strikes us as being in- 
herent in the author’s mind. The newness of the country, and the im- 
portance at present attached to news from it, render his sketches of its 


capabilities and the people which inhabit it interesting, although the dis- | 


covery of the gold region was made after Mr. Revere’s departure. There 


are also adventures with bears, elks, and Indians, as well as stories about | 


the skill of the Californians as horsemen and with the lasso. These pos- 
sess a peculiar character, from the peculiarities of the couatry, but have 
little generic novelty. The following account of killing a bear by the 
lasso, and the trained sagacity of the horse, are new to us. 

“ The value of a horse is proportioned to his adaptation to the various opera- 
tions of a cattle-farm, his courage, skill, and fleetness in the pursuit of wild cattle, 
and his familiarity with their subjugation and management. The severest test 
of these qualities is his behaviour in attacking a bear ; a feat often undertaken by 


a single ranchero, without other aid than his horse, his inseparable friend the | 


riata, (lasso,) and the accustomed knife worn in his garter. Thus equipped, he 
will lasso the largest and most ferocious bear; and, drawing the brute to a tree, 
and taking a turn or two around him, will despatch him with his knife, while the 
sagacious horse keeps the riata fastened to the saddle at its fullest tension. The 
bear, indeed, is immensely stronger than the horse, and if lassoed by the fore paw, 
could, by merely standing on his hind-legs, draw up several mounted men united 
— riatas; but skill and intrepidity accomplish what mere force could never 
effect; and I have seen the fiercest and wildest mountain bull attacked and over- 
come by a single skilful vaquero, who carried him off as peaceably as if he were a 
puppy led by a string. On such occasions, the horse exhibits the wonderful sa- 
gacity of his nature, his sense of his own importance as the trusty ally of his 
master, and a degree of excitement and pleasure at least equal to that of his rider. 
The intelligence of the animal then most nearly approaches human reason; an¢ 
his large expanded nostril, his reeking coat, his cautious approaches to the foe, 
around whom he lightly careers like a boxer in the arena, the stiffness of his 
muscles when he plants and braces himself for the sudden and violent jerks of 
his antagonist, far more powerful than himself, and above all, the careful and 
jealous watchfulness of his piercing and regardful eye, form a picture of equine 


bellowing and raging bull, at length overcome in the struggle between strength 
and skill, falls heavily to the earth, cowed and conquered at the feet of the victor, 
it is surprising to see the apparent scorn with which the noble beast looks on the 
catastrophe, and how—guiltless of the meaner passion of revenge—he seeks only 
to recruit his exhausted strength for the next conflict.” 

Mr. Revere seems of opinion, that however beneficial the gold may be 
to the United States, and in its reaction to the commerce of California, it 
will be mischievous if the pursuit retard the development of the industri- 
ous resources of the country. These he describes as unrivalled,—a good 
climate, a fertile soil, capable of yielding the productions both of the 
Temperate and Tropical zones ; a sea teeming with fish, and yielding oil, 
with shores producing wine. The following description looks panegyrical ; 
but so extensive a traveller as our author claims to be should be a judge 
of wines and liqueurs. 

“The grape is the principal, and indeed at present almost the sole production 
of this part of our California. The vineyards of the Pueblo de los Angeles are as 
luxuriant and productive as any in the world. The species of grape chiefly cul- 
tivated appears to be of the variety known to us of the Atlantic coast as the 


Hamburg grape. It produces two kinds of wine. One is a white wine, clear and | 


transparent, and of a light amber tint, and in taste resembling hock. The other 
is a tinto or red wine, and its taste and bouquet are something like the La Malque 


of Marseilles. The vineyards also produce great quantities of agua ardiente or | 


Spanish brandy, of a very pure and colourless description, of an agreeable taste, 
superior quality, and the Dighest proof. A most delicious cordial is likewise 
made, called Angelica; and if the old Olympian gods could get a drop of it, they 
would soon vote nectar a bore, and old Jupiter would instantly order Master 
Ganymede to change his goblet, and charge it with the new tipple to the brim. 

“ Wolfskill’s vineyard, in the Pueblo de los Angeles, contains forty acres of land 
and about five thousand vines. It produces a crop of twenty casks of wine, and 
an equal amount of ‘agua ardiente.’ 

“The grape likewise grows in the San Francisco district; and so luxuriantly, 
that Mr. Leese made from only two acres of vines in the year I was there, no less 
than twenty-six barrels of wine and eight barrels of agua ardiente. 


“ The wild grape, which I have seen throughout all the vallies, is, when ripe, of | 


the size of ounce balls, and of an excellent flavour. ‘The olive, date, palm, and 
other Tropical productions, are sparsely found in San Diego. 

_“ The grape will hereafter be a vast source of wealth to the people of Calitor- 
nia. The volcanic soil favours the growth of the vines, and the varieties of soil 
and climate will unquestionably produce varieties of wine. As yet, but a single 
—_ of grape is cultivated, and that is said to have been originally indigenous. 

eyond all doubt, every variety of grape will grow i: that magnificent region; and 


when all the standard varieties shall be introduced from Europe, and grafting and | 


scientific cultivation resorted to, who shall predict the result? Let those who 
ten years hence shall be drinking a bottle of California champagne at Del- 
monico’s, remember that ‘I told them so.’ ” 

The account of another luxury, in fact the edible double to champagne, 
furnishes a favourable specimen of the smart style of the book. 

“Vast numbers of the same race as those wretched victims which are help- 
lessly turned upon their backs at the doors of the New York eating-louses, and 
exposed to the gaz> of thouglitless and unpitying wayfarers, are found in the Gulf 
of California. But what is the sickly tortured trash of those bolting-machines, 
—— with the luscious calipash and calipee fresh from the briny sea? And 
mind you, green-turtle-soup ts green-turtle-soup in the Gulf of California, and 


nothing else. Whether there ever were such a thing as genuine turtle-soup | 


served up ata restaurant, is a grave question to the conscience of the cook. 1 
orbear to press it. But I must express the opinion, that a mixture composed of 


ae gelatinous parts of young veal, mixed with a black sticky paste, and so sea- | 


ned as to taste of nothing but cheap port and pepper, goes down many an un- 

Scientific throat for the real ‘green-turtle'-—the verdant quality being in fact 

outside of the bowl, and getting into it only by imputation. But at La Paz 

= no deception, and the place is probably haunted by the ghosts of defunct 
en. 





sagacity and attitude which would delight a Horace Vernet. And when the | 


. . a 

To some persons not the least interesting part of a Tour of Duty in 
California will be the incidental light it throws upon the policy of the 
American Government and the political ideas of the American people, at 
| least of such portions of them as bear a part in politics either in deed of 
word. It seems evident that the annexation of California was the reguit 
of a conspiracy predetermined before the war, and understood if not ex. 
pressed. The foreign settlers were prepared to rise and overturn the 
Government under which they lived, at any time. Fremont, under the 
pretence of scientific exploration, led an organized band of cavalry, with 
some guns, to support or instigate an outbreak on the part of the foreign. 
| ers; though, being at first too early, he had to retire till it was time to 
come back again. The navy was not in sufficient force, according to Mr, 
| Revere,—unless the Washington Cabinet had an understanding with Eng- 
| land; which seems unlikely. The marine force, however, was enough to 
seize (tighting was out of the question) any navy the Mexicans could bring 
against it, as well as all the places on the coast, when war was declared, For 
this purpose, the naval commanders had, no doubt, secret orders: whether 
| they were in communication with Fremont is questionable; each party 
| perhaps being left a large discretion, certain that the end would justify the 
means. Some of the Californians were averse to Mexican rule, and there 
would appear to have been two parties among the dissatisfied ; one sillily 
wishing to transfer the country to France or England, the other going for 
“annexation.” That the latter party had an understanding with the 
Americans, there can be no doubt. We have frequently seen of late how 
revolutions are accomplished in Europe: the following is the Cali- 
fornian mode. It should be observed that Fremont was an officer of the 
United States ostensibly engaged on a peaceable mission, and that news 
of the war with Mexico did not arrive till nearly a month later. 

“It was our good fortune to reach our ship on the 14th of June, a day me- 
morabie in the annals of California. Oa that day at early dawn, a party of Ame- 
ricans detached from a body collected together in or near Sutter's Fort, at New 
Helvetia on the Sacramento, rode into Sonoma, and suddenly presented themselves 
in arms to the astonished eyes of the Californians, as a revolutionary party. 
After seizing the cannon and muskets they found in the barracks, with such 
other munitions of war as could be found, they captured and carried away ag 
prisoners General M. G. Vallejo, his brother, Captain Salvador Vallejo, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pruden, and several other influential persons from whom they feared op- 
position. A garrison was organized from among the foreigners for the defence of 
Sonoma, and a messenger sent down to our ship to infurm her commander that 
they were in arms in consequence of a proc'amation issued by Castro, ordering all 
foreigners to quit the territory within forty days under the penalty of death, 
declaring their property confiscated, and announcing his intention to enforce his 
threats to the letter. The messenger further stated, that the insurgents intended 
never to lay down their arms until they had established the independence of their 
adopted country, to which they had been invited with promises of lands anda 
| Republican government; but instead of which, they had been prohibited to occupy 
| lands, and had been oppressed by a military despotism, &c. &e. 

; “I have now touched a part of Californian history, concerning which, although 
I was on the spot when the events took place, | was then entirely in the dark, as 
were all the naval officers of the United States at that time in the country. 
| The proclamation alluded to had not previously been made known even to our 
commander; who, as the highest American officer in the country, would certainly 
have inguired into such a manifest violation of our treaty stipulations with 
| Mexico, and if necessary would have adopted retaliatory measures. But, pro- 
clamation or no proclamation, it is certain that the prisoners taken at Sonoma 
were carried to Captain Fremont’s camp; and it is equally a fact, that they were 
imprisoned in Sutter's Fort, and guarded in the strictest manuer by a party of 
the revolutionists, commanded by Mr. Kerme, one of Captain Fremont's followers. 
| I heard also, that on the first night after leaving Sonoma with their prisoners, 
| the revolutionists, with singular inconsistency, encamped and went to sleep with- 
out setting sentinel or guard; that in the night they were surrounded by a party 
under the command of one Juan de Padilla, who crept up stealthily and awoke 
| one of the prisoners, telling him that he had a strong force of well-armed ran- 
' cheros, who could surprise and slay the Americans before they could fly to arms; 
but that he, Padilla, before proceeding, awaited the orders of General Vallejo, 
whose rank and standing entitled him to command. The latter being called upon 
| so as not to awake the sleepers, immediately replied, that he should go voluntarily 
with his guardians; that he auticipated a speedy and satisfactory settlement of the 
whole matter; and advised Padilla to return to his rancho and disperse his band; 
positively refusing to permit any vivlence to the guard, as he was certain it would 
lead to disastrous consequences, and probably involve the rancheros and their 
families in ruin, without accomplishing any permanent good result. This was 
not told to me by Vallejo, but by a person who was present; and it tallies well with 
the account given by the revoiutionists thernselves, several of whom informed me 
that no guard was kept by them that night, and that the prisoners might have 
easily escaped had they felt so inclined. The same persons also told me, that 
| when Vallejo was called out of bed, and made a prisoner in his own house, be 
requested to be informed as to the plans and objects of the revolutionists; signify- 
ing his readiness to collect and take command of a force of his couutrymen im 
the cause of independence, to act against all who might oppose him; adding, that 
his devotion to that cause was too well known, and bis opimion had been too often 
publicly expressed, to leave room for doubt as to his integrity and sincerity, while 
his position in the community was a sufficient guaranty of his ability to perform 
all that he promised. But the majority of the men he addressed were ignorant 
of the Spanish language, deeply embaed with prejudice against the Mexican 
race, and, not knowing the sterling qualities and anconcealed political opinions of 
their prisoner, were naturally suspicious of his good faith in thus professing & 
readiness to unite his fortunes with their own. Moreover, it is not unlikely that 
they acted under positive orders from whoever they acknowledged as their chief; 
for they not only refused to compromise the matter in any way, but became sus- 
picious of those more enlightened and sagacious men of their owa number who 
| appeared to listen with favour to the General's appeal. ; 

“ The next day, a proclamation was issued by the patriots at Sonoma, setting 
forth their grievances, assuring the peaceable inhabitants of protection, and de- 
claring their intention to establish a Republican government, independent of 

| Mexico, or perish in the attempt. A flag was also hoisted, bearing a grizzly 
bear rampant, with one stripe below, and the words ‘ Republic of Culiforma 
above the bear, and a single star in the Union.” 

Other doings of a questionable kind may be read in the volume, together 
with some speculations (uot perhaps so wild as they seem) on the future 
prospects of California : but to enter into them would lead us too far. The 
wide experience of Mr. Revere has made him something of a cosmopolitan 
in feeling as regards forms of government, and rubbed out of him the self- 

sufficiency which is a general trait in home-keeping provincials ; but, 
though no Democrat, he is a thorough American on territorial acquisivon. 
t 
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MRS. HOFLAND.* 

AxruouGu the reputation of Mrs. Hofland is rather traditional than pre- 
sent, and as new fashions succeed in juvenile literature it may drop still | 
more out of the public mind, yet as the head of a class Barbara Hofland | 
is better entitled to a niche in literary history than some writers of a more | 
flashy character and fame. With Maria Edgeworth and perhaps Mrs. Opie, 
she as much founded the didactic style of fiction as Mrs. Radclitle did the | 
mysterious school of romance, Scott the historical, or Miss Austen the | 

irely natural novel. In point of variety, breadth, and originality, the 

Im must be ceded to Miss Edgeworth, for her Irish characters and | 
frish life opened up a new field: but we question whether in the conduct | 
of her story she was equal to Mrs. Hofland, or whether the moral was so | 
truly deducible from the premises. Either from nature or the habitual | 
training of the day, Miss Edgeworth was too rapid in her changes and | 
denouements ; sacrificing the consistency of her story to her own notions, 
with the suddenness of an old comedy, where the flirts and rakes are ail 
reformed in the fifth act. Both gave a true picture of life aud character 
in its respectable and family phase, but we think there was more feeling 
and flexibility in Mrs. Hofland. 

She is also remarkable for the freshness of mind which she maintained 
to old age. Born in 1770, Barbara Wreaks properly belonged to the 
eighteenth century; yet there was little of the last age in Mrs. Hofland’s 
more elaborate novels, save a boarding-school sense of the proper ; in her | 
personal manners and in her juvenile books she belonged to the present | 
time, or was only distinguished from it by greater finish. When turned 
of seventy, she made an excursion to France, with eyes as observing and | 
good-nature as tolerant as others exhibit in their youth: and its result, 
the trifle called Emi/y's Reward, though published in her seventy-third | 
year, had all the vivacity of woman's prime. A fluent pen and the res 
angust@ rendered her a voluminous writer. Her published works are 
sixty in number, and though many are brief, others extend to four 
volumes. 

Her life was uneventful, but full of troubles and struggles. Her first | 
husband, Mr. Hoole, was a wealthy merchant of her native town of Shef- 
field: he died two years after their marriage; a little daughter followed | 
him; and Mrs. Hoole was a widow at eight-and-twenty, with an infant | 
gon. The firm in which her husband was a partner soon after failed ; and 
a volume of poems, the amusement of ber leisure hours, was the sole re- 
source of the widow. It was published by subscription; and so suc- 
cessfully that she cleared several hundred pounds by it, with which she 
was enabled to open a school. To dismiss her first husband's family, it 
may be mentioned here, that little Lioole’s grandfather left him what would 
have amounted to a handsome fortune, but the trustee misappropriated | 
the money and failed. Frederick Hoole grew up ; became a clergyman ; | 
published Conversations on the Evidences of Christianity, and an- 
other book; struggled through his duty with bad health and a scanty in- 
come; and died in 1833, when curate of St. Andrew's Holborn. His 
mother bore the shock with Christian submission, though with maternal 
feeling. 

When nearly forty, Barbara Hoole became Barbara Hofland; a match 
which turned out uncomfortable, not to say unfortunate. Mr. Hofland 
was a man of a hard and selfish character: by living continually in 
great houses on professional visits, he acquired those habits of indulgence 
which distinguish men of small means who fare sumptuously at other , 
people's expense; and he treated his wife with neglect, if not with 
harshness; which she bore for five-and-thirty years uncomplainingly, 
somewhat after the fashiou of patient Grizzle. 

“ She had a thorough appreciation of her husband's profession, and the highest | 
estimate of his genius as a painter. Yet she did not at ar e obtrude her 
opinion of his works. She has recorded it, however, in one instance, and it is 
worth repeating. ‘Of his pictures, she observes in a communication to the Art 
Journal,‘it does not become me to speak: they belong, perhaps, somewhat to a 
time that is past, but more, I trust, to a time that is to come; when the great, 
the gifted, and the good, may probably estimate the nature and truth of his | 
colouring—the faithfulness of detail, that tone of simplicity devoid of pretension, 
yet not of poetry, which secures admirers among congenial minds, and enables 
them to gaze with calm delight on the interesting pictures of Hoflund.’ 

“The wife who cou!d thus think and speak of her husband's works, deserved, 
assuredly, that husband's regard and affection, especially when with such 
aQ appreciation were combined the highest devotion and the rarest virtues. 
Yet, alas! all this was in a great measure lost upon him to whom it was 
offered. ‘ Often, very often,’ says one who know her well, in her sorrows 
as in her joys, ‘have the wonder and pity of kind hearts been excited, when they | 
beheld that amiable and admirable woman, endued with such great talents, with 
the most active and exemplary domestic habits, and the most pleasing and in- 
teresting powers of social conversation, disregarded, despised, and abused.’ Bat 
this. affected her not. She bore it all with the mex ss and resignation of a 
Christian, ‘not returning railing for railing, but e wriwise, blessing.’ ‘She | 
was 80 proud of his talents,’ Mrs. Hall has observed, ‘ so eager to praise his ex- | 
cellence—so anxious, even while the flash of outraged feeling was burning on her 
cheek, to exhibit the bright side of his character to her must intimate friends— 
SO prone to descant upon an artist's trials and an artist's vexations—so wishful 
to set herself aside, that his value only might appear in a strong light—so con- 
stantly bringing into active work the charity that * beareth all things, endureth 
all things, hopeth all things’—that, to learn the most exalted duties of woman's 
Lite, is but to call to remembrance the practice of Barbara Hofland.’ 

The circumstances of her husband's iife, bis professional engagements, his 
tastes, his associations, one or other, and occasionally all of these, brought him 
inuch in contact with the great and the gay; and weeks, nay sometimes months 
together, has he spent amidst the blandishments of such society, without seeming 
to bestow a thought on his devoted wife at home. It was on his return from one 
of these long-indulged visits, that she addressed to him the fullowing touching 
lines “*A HUSBAND'S WELCOME TOME 

“They tell me, love, that thou hast been 
In lordly halls and festive bowers, 
Where pleasure danced in every mien, 
And time was crown'd with gayest flowers. ! 
They tell me that the dance aud song 
kmploy’d thy hours, prolong’d thy stay ; 
That thou wert beld by flattery’s tongue, 
And bent to beauty’s magic sway. 
* The Life and Literary Remains of Barbara Mofiand, Author of “The Son of a 


Genius,” “ Decision,” &c. &c By Thomas Kamsa “ j ce of Belgi 
, ‘ . &e. as kt y, Author of “ A Glance of Belgium 
and the Rhine.” Published by Cleaver. ’ 































Well! be it so—thou ‘rt mine again ; 

And if thy heart did melt awhile 
"Neath syren pleasure’s dulcet strain, 

In witching beauty’s sunny smile, 
More merit thine to burst these ties, 

To which the firmest mind may yield: 
He only wins fair virtue's prize 

Who conquers in a well-fought field. 
Now, dear, more welcome to these arms, 

he husband of my love, my pride— 

Thou hast but 'waked my fond alarms, 

To make my heart more gratified. B. H.” 

“Love is blind”; but unless Hofland had altered considerably from 
the days of his courtship, the youthful portraits his wife is said to have 
drawn of him in her fictions were rather the result of that peculiar blind- 
ness which sees double and colours everything with the hues of its own 
feelings. The best excuse for his conduct is to be found in his health. 
He died cf cancer in the stomach; and the latent and early stages of the 
disease no doubt induced an irritability of constitution which was attzi- 
buted to temper. 

Mrs. Hofland’s income through the greater part of her life was 
straitened, for Hofland’s pencil does not seem to have been very profit- 
able, and her pen was a means of living. ‘They were also involved for 
many years through Ducal dishonesty. 

“Tt was about this time (1820) that, in conjunction with her husband, she en- 
gaged in an undertaking which entailed upon them, without any fault of their 
own, a burden of debt which oppressed them for very many after years. The 
obligation was at length fully and honourably discharged ; but it was by the sacri- 
fice of the principal fruits of her literary labours. The late Duke of Marlborough 
had employed Mr. Hofland to paint a series of pictures for a folio volume, which 
was to be entitled A Descriptive Account of White Knights, a favourite place of 
his in the neighbourhood of Blenkeim. With these pictures the work was to be 
illustrated, and the literary descriptions were to be furnished by Mrs. Hofland. 
Both the artist and his gifted partner fulfilled their engagements most faithfully; 
but in his, their noble patron utterly failed. The cost of their labours was never 

aid ; and this was but a trifling part of the injury inflicted upon them, for Mr. 
Hrofland became responsible for the sums due for the engraving and printing of 
the work, which amounted tomany hundreds of pounds. This sum he was left to 
pay. A debt incurred for the mere gratification of individual pride, was thus dis- 
owned by one who, in succeeding to the possessions with which a grateful country 
had rewarded the bravery and magranimity of his great ancestor, had certainly 
not inherited the noble qualities which made that princely domain the heritage of 
his race. & - ° a 

“ Eventually, by the most strenuous and unceasing exertions, the whole sum was 
honourably paid: but if it had not been for the counsel, consolation, and assistance 
which Mrs. Hofland was able to afford to her husband, it must have overwhelmed 
him.” 

Mr. Ramsay possessed the advantages of a personal acquaintance with 
Mrs. Hofland, and a correspondence which extended over twenty years ; 
he also appears to have had her papers placed at his disposal. The bio~ 
graphy is hardly equal to what such opportunities might have led one to 
expect. There is nothing graphic or lifelike in the sketches, no trace 
of that individuality which personal observation generally imparts; and 
though the book is by no means large, it is not quite free of stuffing. 
The correspondence and unpublished remains of Mrs, Hofland are pro 
perly included, though some of the papers are slight; but there was no 
occasion for printing matter that had appeared before. The volume 
will serve as a memorial of the authoress, but Barbara Hofland was 
worthy of a better biography. 

Although she began her career with poetry, and frequently attempted 
it, she did not excel as a poet. Her amiable disposition threw grace into 
her sentiments; her taste and facility imparted propriety to her images 
and ease to her verse; but she wanted the spirit and pinion of poesy. 
The following sonnet is a fair specimen of her muse, but we quote it as 
an example of elasticity of mind at seventy-four—she died in the follow- 
ing November. 

“A DAY OF DISAPPOINTMENT. 
* Sullen and cold the lowering morn appears, 
Damping our promised bliss to meet today 
The gentle and the good, the young and gay ; 
For all above, the clouds’ dark livery wears, 
And Nature smiles us one that smiles through tears. 
Farewell, then, to our hopes; but not farewell 
To the far better hopes, that days more bright 
Shall bid those young and generous bosoms swell 
Phrough many a coming year with pure delight. 
Oh! brilliant be their morn, and calm their night, 
And many a roseate hour their pleasures tell, 
Ere rolling Time presume such joy to blight; 
Yet Time shall only change the beart’s employ, 
From gayety’s bright smile, to heartfelt, sober joy. 
Richmond, April 12, 1844. 


B. H.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
Howard, and the Prison-World of Europe. 
Authentic Documents. By Hepworth Dixon. 

The Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery. Volume Il. Com- 
prising Equitable Estates and Interests, their Nature, Qualities, and Inci- 
dents; in which is incorporated, so far as relates to those subjects, the 
substance of “ Maddock's Treatise on the Principles and Practice of the 
High Court of Chancery.” By George Spence, Esq., one of her Majesty's 
Counsel, 

1 Tour of Duty in California; including a Description of the Gold Region, 
and an Account of the Voyage around Cape Horn; with Notices of Lower 
California, the Gulf aud Pacific Coasts, and the principal Events attending 
the Conquest of the Californias. By Joseph Warren Revere, Lieutenant 
U. S. Navy, lately in Command of the Military District of Sonoma. Edited 
by Joseph N. Balestier, of New York. With a Map and Plates from ori- 
ginal designs. 


From Original and 


Addresses on Miscellaneous Subjects. By the Reverend James S. M. An- 
- derson, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. 
[ Four of these lectures were delivered before the Brighton Atheneum ; the fifth 


| was addressed to the Sussex branch of the Society for Promoting Colonization. 


The first address was appropriate to the circumstances of the institution; dwel- 
ling on the profitable employment of hours gained from business. The next was 
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on the life and literary and personal character of Johnson, especially his unfail- 
ing piety. The subjects of the other three lectures were probably suggested by 
Mr. Anderson’s studies for his History of the Colonial Church. Two are respec- 
tively devoted to the character and career of Columbus and Raleigh; the other is 
a brief survey of the English Colonies, with a sketch of the history and uses of 
colonization. 

The first address is too obvious,in its topics to be remarkable; the other ad- 
dresses are models of their class—just the sort of lecture fitted for a mixed 
audience, who require information, stimulus, and a guide, if any of its members 
wish to extend the study of what they hear, The leading features of each subject 
are presented broadly and plainly; the striking points are made palpable by 
rhetorical figures, which are appropriate to the living speech, and not too worn for | 
papers; any moral topic is impressed in the mode of a sermon; and the person | 
who wishes for further information is told where he can find it.) 

A Lift for the Lazy. 

[A species of table talk, or “ curiosities ” of words and things, as well as “literature,” 
upon a small scale; eompiled in America, and designed to furnish mental food and 
subjects of conversation for “the lazy.” The topics are of different lengths, and 
as various as well can be. ‘Consols” are put into a couple of sentences, for the 
information of Yankee speculators, who may wish to know the real meaning of a 
term they so often meet with. The alleged’ derivation of “ Dirge” is contained in 
one sentence. Seven pages are devoted to the proper reading of the passage con- 
nected with the pictures in the closet-scene of Hamlet; five to a ludicrous paper 
on the legal pronunciation of old French terms; one page condenses the story of 
the Man in the Iron Mask. A good deal of the matter will be familiar to English 
readers; but some, descriptive of American manners, as the “ Merchant-Prince | 
Snob,” is new, if not original. A Lift for the Lazy will be an amusing com- | 
panion for the lounging chair, the railway, the steam-boat, or the rustic seat. As 
the order is not alphabetics!, an index is added. } 

The Golden Remains of the Early Masonic Writers; illustrating the Doc- 
trines of the Order. With an Introductory Essay and Explanatory Notes, 
by the Reverend G. Oliver, D.D., Author of “ The Historical Landmarks,” 
&ec. Volume IV. “ Masonic Doctrines.” 

[ This volume of the indefatigable and enthusiastic Dr. Oliver's edition of select 
masonic writers, consists of a series of sermons preached by a chaplain of the 
order before different congregations of the brethren, chiefly in the county of Kent. 
To the uninitiated they seem to consist of exhortation cleverly applied to the 
character of freemasons, or to a defence of that body against popular prejudices. 
But brother Jethro Inwood would seem to have an esoteric as well as an exoteric | 
doctrine. In one of his numerous notes, Dr. Oliver states that the profanum 
eulgus who attended the church would lose the very essence of the discourse. 
” The delicate allusions to freemasonary cannot have been rightly understood or 
duly appreciated. ‘These sermons are chiefly remarkable for the ingenuity with 
which masonic truths have been introduced so as to make it impossible for an 
uninitiated person to detect the passages where they are embodied. They contain 
a tissue of moral aphorisms extracted from the lectures of masonry, and inter- 
woven with such art as to be invaluable to the curious and assiduous brother.” } 

—- of Devotion, compiled from the Book of Common Prayer and other 

urces, 
A collection of several forms for religious self-examination, a varied selection of 
Collects from the Prayer-book, St. Cyprian’s paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer, 
with some miscellaneous directions of a minor kind, designed to form the mind to 








habits of constant piety. } 


Elements of English Grammar, for the use of Ladies’ Schools. By R. G, 
Latham, M.D. 
[An abridgment of the simpler and more directly practical parts of Dr. Latham’s 
great work on the English Language, designed for pupils, even for juvenile pupils 
in ladies’ schools. It contains a succinct Fistorical précis of the language, and a 
condensed summary of the author’s philosophical principles of his Grammar, done 
in a clear and masterly style. It will require, however, much careful attention on 
the part of the teacher, and some cleverness on the part of the little ladies, 
thoroughly to acquire these elements; but when this is accomplished, they will 
be well prepared for any intellectual course of study. ] | 
Letters to a Young Master Mariner, on some Subjects connected with his | 
Calling. By Charles Lorimer. New edition. 
| 


| 


[ This edition has been carefully revised, and some improvements and additions 
made to it. Nautical matters are not so much the subject of the book, as the | 
commercial duties and legal powers or responsibilities of the master mariner, 
under the critical circumstances in which he may continually find himself placed. } 

Poems. By William Cullen Bryant. 

[A compact edition of Bryant’s Poems, reprinted from the American edition of 
1848. It appears to form part of a cheap series of A:erican authors. } 

A Practical Treatise on Brewing, based on Chemical and Economical Prin- 
ciples; with Formule for Public Brewers, and Instructions for Private 
Families. By William Black, Practical Brewer. Fourth edition. 

[It is a good many years since we noticed Mr. Black’s Treatise, as we have chro- 
nicled at intervals its successive editions and their improvements. For the prac- 
tical perpescs of the professional or family brewer, we suppose it is the best book 
extant. 


Tints from an Amateur's Palette; or a Few Stray Hues of Thought. By | 


Alfred Jackson. 
[Short papers of the “article” genus, on a variety of subjects. ] 

The Pilot; a Tale of the Sea. By J. F. Cooper, Author of “The Red Ro- 
ver,” &c. (Railway Library.) 

Sense and Sensibility; a Novel. By Jane Austen, Author of “Pride and 
Prejudice,” &c. (Railway Library.) 

Tales of the First French Revolution. Collected by the Author of “ Emilia 
Wyndham.” (Parlour Library.) 


Three of the best fictious that have been put forward by the various shilling 
| 


ibraries: Cooper's Pilot for less than what was once the charge for a reading ! } 

Waverley Novels. Volumes XLI. to XLIV. “Highland Widow,” &c. 
“Pair Maid of Perth.” “Anne of Geierstein,” Volume I. 

Zoistic Magnetisin; being the Substance of Two Lectures, descriptive of 
Original Views 
livered, by request, at Torquay, on the 24th of April and Ist of May 1849. 
By the Reverend W. Scoresby, D.D., F.R.S., &e. 

A Guide to Port Stephens, in New South Wales, the Colony of the Austra- 





lian Agricultural Company. By Alexander Harris, Author of “ Convicts | 


and Settlers,” &c. With a Map. 
PAMPHLETs. 

“The Unwillingness of God that any should Perish”; a Sermon, in aid of 
the Funds of the Royal Freemasons’ School for Female Children. By the 
very Worshipful Brother the Reverend John Edmand Cox, M.A., F.S.A., 
Grand Chaplain of the Order, &c. 

Religious Ignorance, its Cause and its Cure; a Tract for the Times. By 
Alexander Q. G. Craufurd, M.A. of Jesus College, Cambridge, formerly 
Curate of St. Mark’s Church, Woodhouse, Leeds. 

The Earliest and Best Means of Promoting the Moral and Social Elevation 
of the People. By Charles Brewer. 

Two Letters to the Right Honourable H. Labouchere, M.P., gc., by C. N. 
Newdegate, Esq, M.P., on the Balance of Trade, ascertained from the 


and Investigations respecting this mysterious agency; de- | 


Market Value of all Articles Imported, as compared with the Market Va 
of all Article: Exported, dune the last four = ith the Market ¥ alue 
Six Lectures on the Philosophy of Mesmerism. By the Reverend J ™ 
Bovee Dods, of Boston, U.S. 
On the Ventilation of Coal-Mines. B 


vn 7 isa . —— 


BIRTHS. 


On the 12th August, at the Stand House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, the Wife of Captain 
Gilbert, Royal Horse Artillery, prematurely, of a son and heir. 

On the 14th, at Wentworth, Viscountess Milton, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Stilton, Hunts, the Lady of the Rev. 8S. H. Sherard, of a son and heir. 

On the 19th, in Dorset Square, Lady Routh, of a daughter. , 

On the 19th, at Stourmouth Rectory, Kent, the Lady of the Rev. R. Drake, of a son 

On the 22d, at Denton Hall, Lincolnshire, the Lady of Glynne Earle Welby, Esq _ 
M.P., of a son. we 

On the 23d, the Hon. Mrs. Dudley Pelham, of a daughter, at St. Lawrence, Isle of 
Wight. 

On the 23d, in Westbourne Terrace, the Wife of Dempster Heming, Esq, of Lindley 
Hall, Leicestershire, of a son. a 


y William Brunton, M. Inst. CE, 











MARRIAGES. 
On the 23d July, at the Protestant Episcopal Church at Jerusalem, Paul Nershon 
Esq , of that city, to Minerva, youngest daughter of the late I. Uzielli, Esq., of London. 
On the 15th August, at Whalley Church, Lancashire, the Rev. 8S. W. King, eldest son 
of the Rev. W. H. King, M.A., to Emma, daughter of the late John Fort, Esq, M.P,, 
of Read Hall, in the same county. 
On the 16th, at Newtown Limavady, Edwyn Henry Vaughan, Esq., M.A., Barrister. 


| at-law of the Inner Temple, and of Byron House, Harrow-on-the-Hill, to Henriettg 


Caroline, third daughter of Marcus M‘Causland, Esq., of Fruit Hill, Derry, and of 
Lower Berkeley Street, London. 

On the 18th, at Clifton, the Rev. W. B. Bashby, Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch, and Rector of Binegan, Somerset, to Louisa, second daughter of Thomas 
Atkinson, Esq., formerly of Bury House, Hants. 

On the 2lst, at Woodmansterne Church, the Rev. E. B. Berens, Rector of Downham 
and Wickford, Essex, to Sophia Frances, youngest daughter of the late Thomas Wal- 
pole, Esq., and the Lady Margaret Walpole, of Stagbury, Surrey. 

On the 2ist, at All Saints’ Church, Kensington Gore, by the Rev. Edward Childe, 
Charles Childe Pemberton, Esq., of Millchope Park, Shropshire, third son of W. L, 
Childe, Esq., of ;Kinlet Hall, Shropshire, to Augusta, third daughter of the late Hon, 
Henry Davenport Shakespear. 

On the 23d, at Streatham, John Kinnersley Hooper, Esq., of Queenhithe, eldest son 
of Mr. Alderman Hooper, to Marian, youngest daughter of John Bradbury, Esq., of 
Bedford House, Streatham. 

On the 23d, in the Cathedral Church of Norwich, Commander Richard R. Western, 
R.N., youngest son of the late Rear-Admiral Western, of Tattingstone Place, Suffolk, 
to Jessie, second daughter of the Rev. George Pearce, M.A., Vicar of Martham, and In- 
cumbent of St. Martin-at-Oak, Norwich. 

DEATHS. 

On the 20th June, at Lahore, Daniel Augustas Sandford, Ensign in the Second Ea- 
ropeans, third son of the Rev. John Sandford, Vicar of Dunchurch, author of “ Leaves 
from the Journal of a Subaltern during the Campaign in the Punjab.” 

On the 13th August, the Hon. Cornelius O'Callaghan, eldest son of Viscount Lismore ; 
in his 40th year. 

On the 4th, at Chichester, the Rev. Cecil Greene, Rector of: Fishbourne, Sussex ; 
in his 46th year. 

On the 17th, Sir Cuthbert Sharpe, Collector of her Majesty's Customs at Newcastle ; 
in his 68th year. 

On the 17th, at Highfield Villas, Andrew Miller, Esq. 

On the 17th, in Park Street, Islington, Henry Colman, Esq., of Salem, Massachu- 
setts; in his 65th year. 

On the 18th, drowned whilst bathing, on the shore at Abergele, Philip Wythen, the 
youngest son of the late John Jones Bateman, Esq., of Pentre Manor, Denbighshire. 

On the 18th, at the Sanctuary, Probus, Cornwall, the Rev. Robert Lampen, M.A,, 
Vicar of Probus, and Prebendary of the Cathedral Church at Exeter. 

On the 20th, in Regent Street, the Right Hon, David Earl of Airlie and Lintrathen; 
in his 63d year. 

On the 22d, at Leamington, Charles Henry Barber, Esq., Queen's Counsel, late of 
Twickenham ; in his 67th year. 

On the 22d, at Brighton, William Rapley, Esq., of Dean Street, Soho, and her Ma- 
jesty’s Stationery Office ; in his 63d year. 

Lately at Coulson’s Hotel, Brook Street, General Sir Marmaduke Warren Peacocke, 
of Rivers Hall, Essex, K.C.U., C.T.S., K.C., Colonel of the Nineteenth Regiment; in 
his 84th year. 





MILITARY GAZETTE. 
Wanr-orrice, Aug. 21.—Royal Regt. of Horse Guards—George I’. C. A. Lord Stanhope 
to be Cornet by pur. vice Gambier promoted ; Thomas Lord Ribblesdale to be Cornet, 
by pur. vice Breedon, promoted. Ist Drag. Guards—-W. Peareth, Gent. to be Cornet 
by purchase, vice Carew, promoted. 7th Drag. Guards—T. J. R. Ffrench, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Middleton, promoted. Ist Drags.—J. I. Jones, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Stocks, promoted. 3d Light Drags.—E. H. Vyse, Gent. to 
be Cornet, by purchase, vice Ricketts, promoted. 10th Light Drags.—T. M. Townley, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Blair, promoted. 16th Light Drags.—J. A. Sar- 
toris, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Goff, promoted. 17th Light Drags.—A- 
Learmouth, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Reed, promoted. Coldstream Regt- 
of Foot Guar Capt. the Hon. A. G. C. Chichester, from the 6th Foot, to be Lieut. 
and Capt. vice Eccles, who exchanges. 4th Foot—T. E. Gordon, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Poyntz, promoted. 5th Foot—Sec. Lieut. G. J. Stewart to be 
First Lieut. by purchase, vice Forster, who retires ; Ensign E. R. Simmons, from the 
47th Foot, to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Stewart. 6th Foot— Lieut. and Capt. 
W. Eccles, from Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards, to be Capt. vice Chichester, whe 
exchanges; F. M‘Pherson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Davies, promoted. 
}2th Foot—Lieut. J. C. Hearn to be Capt. without purchase, vice Lewis, dec. ; Ensign 
F. Bagnell, to be Lieut. vice Hearn; J. F. Sweeney, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Cole, promoted. 13th Foot—H. W.S. Carew, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Lynch, promoted. 16th Foot—Capt. W. Ashmore to be Major, by pur- 
chase, vice Brand, who retires; Lieut. G. P. Goldie to be Capt. by purchase, vice Ash- 
more; Ensign and Adjt. C. C. Grant to have the rank of Lieut.; Ensign W. Arm- 
strong to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Goldie. 17th Foot—Lieut. A. M‘Kinstry to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Cooper, who retires upon full-pay ; Ensign R I. Ney- 
noe to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Perceval, dec. ; Ensign I. Baxter, from the 
28th Foot, to be Lieut. vice M*Kinstry ; Ensign F. M‘Pherson, from the 6th Foot, to 
be Ensign, vice Neynoe. 22d Foot--Ensign A. Hill, from the 79th Foot, to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice A. Miller, dismissed the service, but allowed to sell. 231 Foot— 
Major C. Crutehley to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Holmes, dec.; Capt. H. 
G. Chester to be Major, without purchase, vice Crutchicy; Capt. D. Lysons to be 
Major, by purchase, vice Chester, whose promotion by purchase has been ¢ incelled ; 
Lieut. F. E. Campbell to be Capt. vice Chester; E. G. Bulwer, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Brady, promoted. 26th Foot—W. Mo se, Gent. to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Hinchliffe, promoted. 30:h Foot —F. Luxmoore, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Pennefather, promoted. 35th Foot—R. C, Lee, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Digby, promoted. 45th Foot—E. Evans, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Griffin, promoted. 46th Foot—G. Norris, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
| chase, vice Bennett, appointed to the 86th Foot. 48th Foot—B. H. Heathcote, Gent- 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cairness, promoted. 53d Foot—F. R. 8. Flood, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fenton, promoted. 56th Foot—Ensign M. R. Eden 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lanauze, who retires. 60th Foot—H. P. Montgomery, 
| Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Robinson, promoted. 62d Foot—C. Cooch, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Dawes, appointed to the 89th Foot; W. w hite- 
head, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Wood, superseded. 69th Foot— 
Ensign W. Tracey to be Adjt. vice Bowen, promoted, 74th Foot—J. J. H. Gordon, 
| Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bruce, promoted. 78th Foot—Capt. Cc. T- 
Beutley, from hali-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice Lambert, dec. 79th Foot—W- 
| T. Cockburn, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hill, promoted in 22d Foot. 82d 
| Foot—Lieut. G. E. Halliday to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet Major Moore, 
dec. ; Ensign W. A. Bailie to be Lieut. vice Halliday. 85th Foot—A. 8. Armstrong, 













} 


Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Fraser, who resigns. 93d Foot—A. ——_ 

Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Middleton, promoted. 98th cr tnomonty 

Riordan to be Quartermaster, vice Fagan, appointed Paymaster ; Quartermaster J- 
who retires upon hali-pay- 


‘agan, of the 98th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice E. Hunter, 
Fagan, of the 98th Foot, to be Pay . vice R. Taylor, who 


Kifle Brigade—Serg.-Major H. Peacock to be Quartermaster, 
retires upon half-pay. 
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Royal Canadian Rifle Regt.— Lieut. G. Lyon, from half-pay 99th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Douglas, promoted ; Ensign G. G. G. Munro to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lyon, 
who retires; G. M. Innes, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Munro; C. Douglas, 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Powell, promoted. 

Orrice oF ORDNANCE, Aug. 21.—Ordnance Medical Department— J. H. _Halahan, 
M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Dassauville, promoted. Royal Regt. of Artill.—J. 8. 
Stockley, Gent. to be Vet -Surg. vice Burt, retired on half-pay. 

Apsiratty, Aug. 21.—Corps of Royal Marines —First Lieut. Cc. 0. Tlamley to be 
Capt. vice P. I. J. Dusautoy, retired on full-pay; Second Lieut. W. H. W. Bennett to 
be First Lieut. vice Hamley, promoted. 


if al ’ 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 21. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hughes and Roberts, Abbey Tintern Wireworks, Tintern, Monmouthshire—Tootal 

d Co. Leeds, stock brokers —Lindberg and Co. Middlesbrough, coal-fitters—J. and C. 
fark, Cambridge, bakers—R. and T. Atkinson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, drapers— Gold- 
smith and Bell, Greenwalk, Blackfriars Road, brewers—Stanford and Lewellin, Bridg- 
end, linendrapers—Cardwell and Polkinhorn, Shoreditch, oil-warchousemen— Webbe 
and White jun. High Street, Kensington, bakers—Bentley and Booth, Oldham, brass- 
founders—Sutherland and Co. Croydon, bankers; as far as regards J. W. Suther- 
land—Hutchinson and Co. and Hutchinson and Son, South Stockton, timber-merchants 
—North and Co. Nottingham, coal-masters— Priestley and Co. Liverpool, brokers ; as far 
as regards J. Priestley—Stepple and Wilding, Tottenham Court Road, shirt-makers— 
Meyer and Oppenheim, Manchester, commission-merchauts. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bowers, Joun, Worcester, wine-merchant, to surrender Sept. 4, Oct. 6: solicitors, 
Mr. Letts, Bartlett's Buildings; Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, 
Birmingham. 

Bort, Freperick, Plymouth, boarding-house-keeper, Sept. 4, 26: solicitors, Messrs. 
Surr and Gribble, Lombard Street; Mr. Elworthy, Plymouth; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter ; 
official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Cuapwick, Epmunp, Suaw, Joseru, aud Gartstpe, ABRAHAM, Oldham, cotton-spin- 
ners, Sept. 4, 25: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory and Co, Bedford Square ; Mr. Schofield, 
Oldham; Mr. Ascroft, Oldham ; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Hopson, Harry Farncomne, Romford, Essex, ironmonger, Aug. 29, Sept. 28: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Jones and Wright, Swithin’s Lane; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers. 

Paine, ALBERT, and DAvics, Ceorct Frepertcs, High Street, Southwark, woollen- 
drapers, Aug. 30, Sept. 24: sulicitor, Mr. De Jersey, St. Ann’s Lane, Aldersgate ; 
official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

RicHagpson, Wittiam Hapex, Darlaston, tube-manufacturer, Sept. 11, Oct. 9: 
solicitor, Mr. Chesshire, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

SKINNER jun., James, Bristol, linendraper, Sept. 4, Oct. 2: solicitors, Messrs. Cornish 
and Parnell, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 14, Sikes and Co. London, bankers—Sept. 11, Sheppard, Shirley, near South- 

ampton, brewer—Sept. 11, Beaseley, Bristol, mercer. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 14, Barlow, Wharf Road, City Road, engineer—Sept. 14, Brown, [xworth, Suf- 
fulk, innkeeper—Sept. 12, Roberts, Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, grocer—Sept. 12, 
Ellis, Liverpool, printer—Sept. 15, Bate, Wolverhampton, joiner—Sept. 12, Ball, Man- 
chester, share-broker. 

To be confirmed unless cause be showen to the contrary on or before Sept. 11. 

Simmons, Marden, Kent, dealer—M'‘Lauchlan, Liverpool, merchant— Morris, Brecon, 
druggist— Fehr, Birmingham, dealer in Lonnets—Giscard, Ely, clockmaker—Sill, Wor- 
eester, draper. 








SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
Brown, Glasgow, corn-factor, Aug. 29, Sept. 19. 


Friday, August 24. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Parry and Bolderston, fruit dealers—Stephenson and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
brewers— Atkinson and Bayley, Manchester, printers— Butterworth and Sons, Spotiand 
Bridge New Mills, Rochdale, cotton-spinners; as far as regards J. Butterworth—Ed- 
wards and Roberton, Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall, wine-merchants--W. and F. 





Brookes, Manchester, tinplate-workers—Bowers and Smith, Spurr Street, Leicester | 


Sqnare, appraisers-—Dunn and Elliott, Windsor Bridge, Pendleton, machine-makers - 
Grahamsley and Reed, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, builders—Kichmond and Co. Millbank 
Row, coopers—Cantor and Nathan, Sierra Leone—Buck and Jones, Piccadilly, hosiers 
—VParry and Co. Cardiff, shiphrokers; as far as regards R. W. Parry—A. Sampson, 
Epperstone; J. Sampson, Lowdham; and T. Sampson, Southwell, Nottinghamshire, 
railway-contractors—J. and W. Elliott, Newbury, bricklayers—Moor and Harding, 
Greenwich, dealers in hay—W. and R. Bridson, Liverpool, ironmongers—Sykes and 
Shaw, Huddersfield, tailors —Sharp and Law, Salford, corn-dealers—Heilbut and Co. 
Hart Street, Mark Lane—Whittaker and Higginbottom, Manchester, engravers — Rick- 





ards and Balfour, Manchester, merchants—Hadden and Sons, Aberdeen, wool-spinners; | 


as far a3 regards G. Hadden. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Birp, WritraM, Great Yarmouth, hotelkeeper, to surrender Sept. 1, Oct. 5:  solici- 
tors, Messrs. Maples and Co. Frederick's Place; Mr. Woods, Great Yarmouth ; official 
assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 


Biake, Georce HENRY, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, cabinet-maker, Sept. 5, | 


28: solicitors, Messrs Heather and Moger, Paternoster Row; official assignee, Mr. 
Stansfeid, Basinghall Street. 

Bussevt, Evizasetu, and Co. Gloucester, builders, Sept. 6, Oct. 4: solicitors, Mr. 
Rogerson, Lincoln's Inn Fields; Mr. Smallridge, Gloucester; official assignee, Mr. 
Hatton, Bristol. 


| 
CALDWALL, James, King William Street, self-fleeting-windlass-manufacturer, Aug. 


31, Oct. 5: solicitors, Mr. Philipe, Gray’s Inn Square; Mr. Grayson, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane, Cornhill. 

Hotmes, WaLTEk, P)ymouth, baker, Sept. 11, 27: solicitors, Mr. Chapman, Devon- 
port; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter; Messrs. Galsworthy, Charlotte Row ; official assignee, Mr. 
Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Jackson, Joun, South Shields, brewer, Aug. 3!, Oct. 5: solicitors, Messrs. Bell and 
Co. Bow Churchyard; Messrs. Chater, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. 
Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Lewis, Francis Davip, (astle Court, printer, Aug. 31, Oct. 5: solicitors, Messrs. 
Pain and Hatherley, Eastcheap ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

MAYFIELD, SHEPARD, Leamington Priors, upholsterer, Sept. 1, 29 : solicitors, Messrs. 
Linklater, Charlotte Row, 
nee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Moke, Witttam Simpson, Liverpool, share-broker, Sept. 4, Oct. 3 : solicitors, Messrs. 
Vincent, Temple ; Mr. Anderson, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

NAltane, Epwarp, Warnford Court, stock-broker, Sept. 3, 28: solicitors, Messrs. 
Fiilleary, Fenchurch Street ; onicial assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

SANeR, James, Hull, tailor, Sept. 5, 26: solicitor, Mr. Jackson, New Inn ; Messrs. 
Lovett and Champney, Hull ; official assignee, Mr. Carrick, Hull. 

SPENCER, James Byronp, South Bemfleet, Essex, baker, Aug. 31, Oct. 5: solicitor, 
Mr. Buchanan, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 28, Wyles, Gloucester, grocer—Sept. 13, 

manufacturer—Sept. 18, Lodge, Kettlewell, miner—Sept. 17, Wood, Leeds, joiner. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 14, Millar, Princes Street, Spitalfields, oilman—Sept. 14, Sturley, Norwich, 
cabinet-maker—Sept. 17, Munson, Hadleigh, victualler—Sept. 17, Binning, Pulford 
Street, Pimlico, victualler—Sept. 25, Brideut, Cheltenham, ironmonger—Sept. 25, 
Moody jun. Frome Selwood, iroufounder—Sept. 18, Yates, Leeds, veterinary-surgeon— 
Sept. 18, Wright, Madeley, coach-proprietor—Sept. 18, Sedgeley, Barton-on-the-Heath, 
farmer—Sept. 18, Warden, Birmingham, hosier—Sept. 17, Murray, Liverpool, woollen- 
draper—Sept. 18, Haworth, Clitheroe, brewer—-Sept. 17, Procter, Preston, spindle- 
maker—Sept. 15, Grundy, Bury, money-scrivener. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown tothe contrary on or before Sept. 14. 
. Harrison, Hereford, mercer—Groves, Charlton Marshall, Dorsetshire, horse-dealer— 
Emmerson, North Shields, banker—Tippler, Great Tower Street, colonial broker— 
Mayan, Rayleigh, Essex, auctioneer—Hammond, Rotherhithe Street, oil-crasher. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Fraser, Broxburn, Roman-cement-manufacturer, Sept. 1, 20—Thain, Dundee, mer- 
chant, Aug. 29, Sept. 19—Forsy th, Glasgow, tavernkeeper, Aug. 30, Sept. 21—-Dow, 
Edinburgh, draper, Aug. 29, Sept, 19—Macdonald and Ballardie, Glasgow, plumbers, 
Aug. 30, Sept. 20. 









Mansionhouse ; Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham ; official assig- | 


Serwick, Calverley, worsted-stuf- | 
} 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


























































| Saturd. | Monday. Tuesduy., Wednes Thurs | Priday. 
S per Cent Comsols.... cc.ccccececeecees| 929 923 Der | 93 923 | am 
Ditto for Account..... 93 923 ou 93k 3 | 23 
3 per Cents Reduced .. 924 923 92 94 93 93 
33 per Cents... o4 Prt 93 94 ob et 
Long Annuities ...... —_ 9 try 9 y 85 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent .. _ 199 =| 200 199 199% love 
India Stock, 10) ...........+.. — | a= } 255 — | 253 — 
Exchequer Bills, 1$4. per diem. 48 pm. 44 47 46 43 43 
India Bonds, 44 per Cent 75 pm. 7 | 7 73 70~CU|COCO% 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
.c 764 | Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Ct 105 
os 87 | Mexican 2.04 ceccevcewcee 56— | — 
_- 494 «|| Michigan ...........+++ t= oo 
= 853 || Mississippi (Sterling)...... 6 — _ 
a 2 New York (1858)..... t— o7k 
= 9 Qhle ... » « 6 — | 94 
_ rary I} Pennsylvania .. tf — | 80 
— 53g S|, Peruvian ° t-— Sse 
_ 633 | Portuguese 5 = | 81 
= 53f.75c. || Ditto eS = | — 
to = sof. || Russian 5 — | 107 
Indiana (Sterling — oe Spanish -t-— 18 
Ulinois . — — Ditto. 3s =— | u 
Kentucky . - —_ Ditto (Passive ° e} 3 
Louisiana (Sterling)..... — |} 89 | Ditto (Deferred) .... .. eee 7] 
Maryland (Sterling)....... s‘-— 90 Venezuela Active. ... eee —_ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | Banas— | 
Caledonian......+.. sess. eeese 20§ | «= Australasiam .......+++0+0++ eves 23 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 39 | British North American | —_ 
tern Counties... ... nail Oh fT) Gehete vccicccvccscose oe — 
Great Northern ......... | ee | Commercial of London .. oe —- 
Great North of England .. . 223exd. | London and Westminster . es t 
Great South. and West. Irelan { CTT | London Joint Stock eeceees 16g 
Great Westerm .. 2.4 ses ceeeee | 76 National of Ireland ........ .. —_— 
Hulland Selby ......... «. ! 954 Nationa! Provincial... ... — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. (i — Provincial of Ireland. es | _ 
Lancaster and Carlisle ... } 52 } Union of Australia .. oe 254 
London Brighton and South Coust| 37 Union of London ) log 
London and Blackwall .........- 3} Mixts— | 
London and North-western | l2y Bolamos «16sec cceecenne + } —_— 
idland ... ‘ { 62 Brazilian Imperial .. { — 
North Britis | — | Ditto (St. John Del Rey) .......! » 
South-eastern and Dover ... } 223 «=O Cobre Copper .......+..65+ e wu 
South-westerM ..... 6.266 s-eeees } 34° | Miscettansovae— | 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick . 19} | Australian Agricultural | io 
York and North Midland ...... } 27 Canada ..... saabaeenee |——_— 
Docxs— | General Steam .......0.eese0s | =_ 
East and West India . ......... | 135 Peninsular and Oriental Steam .| 78 
Dl eisistiaheouss -»} 115} Royal Mail Steam.............. | 524 
St. Kather anest 80 l South Australian.......... ° 1é 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 18th day of Aug. 1549. 








ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ....0.-seeeeseee+ £27,636,770 Government Debt ......-.+5. £11,015,109 
Other Securities 2,934,900 


Gold Goin and Bullion .. 
Silver Bullion 





2 DEPARTMENT. 





4 
Proprietors’ Cap’tal........0 £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 

WE case ces as 3,3° 9,469 cluding Dead WeightAnnuity)£11,282 877 
Public Deposits’ 5,564014 Other Securities ........+.40+ 9.937 253 
Other Deposits .......... ee 9,400,122 WISOSS ccccee-e-ce ee 6,756 469 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 1,095,012 Gold and Silver Coin .. 915 026 





£33,921,616 

















£33,921,616 | 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comiaissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £79 10 0... © 0 
Foreign GoldinCoin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 515 0.. 6 0 @ 
New Dollars © 4 10) | Lead, British Pig .... 1515 0..16 0 6 
Silver in Bars, Standard .. - 0 4 11g | Steel,English....... 0 00.. © Ue 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 24. 
. & . & | . & 
Wheat, R. New 40 to40 | Maple..... 31 } Oats, Feed. 16 to17 
| eae 3—45 | White..... ‘ine. 17 —18 
Old ...... 36 —39 ) ° | Boile Poland ls—i9 
White + 40—42 | Malt, Ord.... 62—54 | Beans,Vicks, 25 —27 rine 9-20 
Fine 44—48 Fine ...... 54—5€ | ds ssee 28—29 Potato 22-23 
Super.New.. 50—52 ' Peas,Hog... 27-28 | Harrow... 36—32 Fine . 23 —24 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperia]) of England and Wales. 





Wheat.... 47s. Ild. | Rye - 264. 10d. 
Barley ..... 26 0 Beans .... 0 
Oats... ... 19 2 | Peas .... 3 





v 
Wheat, 46s. 3¢4.—Barley, 26s. 1d. —Oats, 19s. 0d. —Rye, 275. 54. —Beans, 31s. 9d.—Peas, 29s. 24. 





PROVISIONS. 


FLOUR. 
Town-made ......... persack dis. to 47s. Butter—RBest Fresh, i2s. 04. per dos. 
Seconds ........ coco ceseeee 41 — 44 Carlow, 3/. 5s. to 3/. 8s. per owt. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 38 — 41 Bacon, Irish .....+.+. -per cwt. 60s. — 00s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... . 35 — 38 | Cheese, Cheshire c-cc.sosce o 06 == 7% 
Bran........... perquarter 0 — @ Derby Plaim ......cseceeenee - 52 — 6 
Pollard, fine. . — © | Hams, York .......66+ cocccsese - 76 


spn uanereeben 66 

Bread, 644. to 7$d. the 4b. loaf. | Begs, French, per 120, 5s. 9d. to Ts. Gd. 

BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

Newoarts anno Leapenmatey.* Smirurigvo.” 
d 


Heap or Carret at 




















’ a. d. s. d, s. d. . s a. Sui Turiuhp. 
Beef... 2 6to 3 OWS 6 ..... 3 OtO3 Btot Of Friday, Monday. 
Mutton 3 O0—3 4—310 ..... 3 2—-310—4 2) Beasts. 1,918 ..... 6,257 
Veal.. 2 86—3 4—4 0 210—3 6 —2 10] Sheep. 32,650 ..... go 49 
Pork.. 3 O—3 8—4 0 40—4 4—4 8) Caives. 23 
Lamb. 3 0—3 S—4@ @ .«.... 4u0—4 6—65 O| Pigs... 255 
* To sink the offal, per 8 ib. 
HOPS. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets. oe Bis. to 120s.| York Regents.. .......pertom.. Os.to 0s, 
Choice ditto............+- 90 — 168 Scotch Reds .. . . o= ¢ 
Sussex Pockets .......+.0.00+ 65 — 112 DO@VONS . «6. esc ceeceee ° o— 6 
Fine ditto... 90 — l7v Kent and Essex Whites .. o=— 0 








HAY AND STRAW. 
CumeeRLanb. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 















Hay, Good ..csccseseeree 708, to 75s 

Inferior . 50 — 65 

New. 50 — 65 
Clover... sees. 9 — 95 
Wheat Straw........005 30 — 3 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. j GROCERIES. 
PONG GE ccocccacesseess per cwt. £1 17s. 0d.| Tea, Bohea, fine, ....perib. Os. 1d. to Os. 34, 
Mefined ....cccccccsesecsssece 11 0 Congou, fine....... ..++++ 13s—1 °?8 

Linseed Oil 15 9 Bouchong, fine .......... -z 9 


1 
* In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 


Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 58s. to 100s, 
3 


Linseed Oil-Cake..... per 1000 910 0 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to Ss. 6d. 





Moulds. (6d.per ioz. discount) 7s. 0d. Good Ordinary ......-.... 328 — 36s. 
Coals, Hettom ...... s.csee «++ 174. 94. | Sugar, Muscovado, per iwt.. 26s. Obd. 
TOC8. cs cecee cescecee ceeece ITs 98. | West India Molesses..... 16%, 04. to 16s. 6d. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





Passoury CHAPEL, South Place. —The | 
Rev. NEWENHAM TRAVERS, B.A. late Scholar of 
a College, Oxford, will deliver aCOURSE of SUNDAY 
NING LECTURES on the English Ecclesiastical 
pig 
Lecture I. (Aug. 26)—W YCLIFF 
» _IL. (Sept. 2)—TYNDAL a COVERDALLE. 
»» ILI. (Sept. 9)—-LATIMER and RIDLEY. 
IV. (Sept. 16)—CRANMER. 
_ Service will commence at Half-past Eleven precise ly. 


(\OMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDUCATION. 
—EXAMINATIONS for CERTIFICATES of MERIT of 
Candidates employed as Teachers in Elementary Schoo!s not 
connected with the Church of England. Examinations will 
be held at various times and places, commencing on the 10th 
of Serremper next. o Candidates can be admitted on 
whose behalf application has not been made by the Managers 





! 


FouND a GOLD WATCH and CHAIN: 
The Owner of the above may receive the same on giving 
a full description thereof, maker's name, number, &c. on ap 
plication to T. D., at Josern Crayton and Son's Newspaper 
and Advertising Agency Office, 320, Strand. The expense of 
advertising the same must be ‘defrayed by the owner on re- 
covering his property. 

The above is duly registered in the books of the ‘‘ LOST 
and FOUND PROPERTY REGISTER; for the Offices of 


| Ww hich see the following advertisement. 


of the Schools in which they are employed to the Secretary, | 


Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, Downing 
Street, London, on or before the 27th of Avevusr. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADV ANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE, BIRMINGHAM. 

“THE EXHIBITION of WORKS of MANUFACTURES and 
ART, in connexion with the ensuing General Meeting of this 
Association, will be OPENED at BINGLEY HOUSE, BROAD 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM, on Monpay, the 3d of Serremarer 
next. 

The EXHIBITION will consist of SPECIMENS of ARTI- 
CLES of UTILITY and ORNAMENT in METALS, WOOD, 
and WOVEN FABRICS, MODE LS of MACHINERY, and 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATL ; AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS, and some INTERESTING PROCESSES of MANU- 
PACTURE in OPERATION. 











ed er and Associates of the Association will have free | 


admissio. 


The Public will be admitted on payment of One Shilling each : 


person. Season Tickets, Five Shillings each. 

Open from Ten a.m. until Ten p.m. 

All CONTRIBUTIONS intended for the Exhibition must Le 
forwarded immediately, addressed to the Exhibition Commit- 
tee, Bingley House, Birmingham 

The Carriage upon all Articles which are accepted will be 
paid both ways by the Committee, who will also insure the 
Articles against fire ; the Committee cannot, however, hold 
themselves responsible for any damage which may occur to 
the contributions, in transit or in the Exhibition, but the ut- 
most care will be taken of them. 

Wesriey Ricuanps, Chairman. 

W.P. Mansmart,} onorary 

Grorce Suaw, ) Secretaries. 
Birmingham, August 15, 1849. 














LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Notice is hereby given, that the usual DIVIDEND of Five 
per Cent (less income-tax) on the paid-up capital on the 
Shares of the Society will be PAYABLE at this office, on and 
after Monpay, the 20th day of August instant. 

INVALID LIVES 

In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives this Society 

continues to grant Policies on the Lives of Persons more or 





General Newspaper Office, 320, Strand, August 24, 1819. 


OST and FOUND PROPERTY REGISTER. 
The purpose of this Register is to enable persons who 
have accidentally found property to restore it to the owner, 
without expense to themselves, by gratuitously registering 
their address and the name of the article found; and all wh« 
have lost property may have four days’ inspection of this 
Register on payment of Is 
be sent by letter, and inquiries per post replied to, if accom- 
panied by fifteen postage-stamps. 

REGISTRARS—Mr. F. Stokes, Grocer, 175, Strand, where 
a Duplicate of the severai Registers will be found, and to 
whom all letters are to be addressed ; Messrs. Benerrrs« and 
Jones, Ironmongers, 89, Cheapside; Mr. C. Svockex, 
tioner, 53, Quadrant, Regent Street ; Mr.J. Orrver. 
maker, 3, Newington Causeway. 


EW ZEALAND COMP. ANY'S SHIP. — 
The First Class Passenger Ship BERKSHIRE, 582 Tons, 
1g in the London Decks, will be despatched for the 
's Settlements, from the Port of London, on Monday, 
the Ist of October next, and will carry an experienced S 
geon 
Apply at the New Zealand House 
ner, Broker, 110, Fenchurch Street. 
By order of the Court, 
Thomas Cvosrert Haninotor 
New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street Buildings 
London, Mth August 1849 


THE AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURAL 
COMPANY (Incorporated by Royal Charter 1824) will 
despatch, from the East India Docks, for their Colony of 
VORT STEPHENS, on the 3ist August, last shipping day 
29th August, the New Ship ARTEMISIA, Al, 12 years, 558 
tons register. 
An experienced Surgeon has been appointed to the ship, 





Sta- 
Boot 





or to Mr. Joserz Stay- 


| anda Surveyorin the employment of the Company, of 20 years 


less deviating from the healthy standarJ, on the payment of | 


a premium proportioned to the increased risk. 
Further information war” ine obtained (free of expense) by 
addressing a line to H. Pincxarp, Resident Sec. 
No. 99, Great menan ‘Street , Bloomsbury, London. 


PRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Capital 1,000,0007. 

This Institution is empowered by a special act of Parlie- 
ment, (4th Vict. ¢. 9,) and is so constituted as to afford tha 
benefits of life assurance in their fullest extent to policy- 
holders, and to present greater facilities and accommodation 
than are usually offered to the public. 

The ample subscribed capital, together with the large and 
continually increasing fund, accumulated from the premiums 
on upwards of 8,000 policies, affords complete security to the 
assured ; whilst the magnitude of the Company's transactions 
has enabled the directors to offer unusual advantages to policy- 


holders, as will be seen by reference to the prospectus, and to | 


the varied and extensive tables, which have been computed 

with great care and labour expressly for the use of this insti- 

tution. Perer Monetson, Resident Director. 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 1847. 


pee 3D KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, 8t. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 
4, College Green, Dubiin. 
Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Charles Graham, Esq. Deputy- Chairman. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. | F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resi- | William Railton, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. (dent. 
Dd. Q. Henriques, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by act of Parliament in 1834, af- 
fords the most perfect security in a large paid- up capital, and 
in the great success which has attended it since its com- 
mencement 

ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 9 9 0001. 

Tn 1841, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 
annum on the sum insured to all policies of the participat- 
ing class from the time they were effected to the 3ist Dec" 
1840, and from that date to 3ist Dec. 1847, 23/. per cent per 
Annum was added at the General Meeting on the 6th July 
1848. 

The bonus thus added to policies from March 1834 to the 
Slet Dec. 1648, is as follows— 





F. H. Thomson, . 
Thomas Thorby, Esq. 












Sum Time Sum added Sum added Sum 

Assured. Assured. to Policy to Policy payable 

in 1841. in 1848. at death. 

&. £. s. d. 7 s.d 
6,000 13 yrs. 10mths 683 6 8 168 
5,000 +=—-:12 years 500 0 0 10 0 
5,000 -:10 years 300 0 0 710 
5,000 ~S years 100 0 0 wo 
5,000 _—. ecee 00 
5,000 4 years 00 
5,000 2 years 2 00 
The premiums nevertheless are on the most moéerate scale, 


and only One Half need be Paid for the First Five Years, 
where the Insurance is for life. Every information will be 
affrded on applicat on to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mil, Loudon. 


TEAM TO INDI A AND CHINA, 
vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Guanes 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on orabout the 10th of the month. 
BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. BE. 1. Company's Steamers. 
MEDITERRANEAN.—Malta, on the 20th and 29th of every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 
For Plans of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 





secure passages, and ship cargo, Apply at the Nog Fy 
Ofices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 67, High 
Street, Soutbampton. 








ence as a Colonist, will accompany the first band of 
igrants. 

Applications for land in Lots of 50 Acres and upwards, by 
which purchasers wiil be entitled to a Free Passage, must be 
made at the Company’s Offices, 12, King’s Arms Yard, Moor- 
gate Street. 
ties not purchasing land of the Company, desirous of 
proceeding to Port Stephens or Sydnc “y » may be accommo 
dated on application to Hall, Brothers, 2, Riches Court, Lime 
Street, or to T. B. Mailett, 4, Castle Court, Birchin Lane. 

N.B. Easy access to view the shipin the East India Docks 
is afforded by the Blackwall! Railway, the trains for which 
leave every twenty minutes, from London Street, Fenchurch 
Street 

For Fre 
Court, Lime Street; or to T 
Birchin Lane. 

Ky order of the Court, 


USTRALIAN 





ight or Passage, apply | - Hall, Brothers, 2, Riches 
- Mallett, 4, Castle Court, 








Groror Exostrom, Sec 


AGRICULTURAL 


i COMPANY —Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1824 
Office, 12, King’s Arms Yard, Moorgate Street, Londor 
J. 8S. Brownrigg, Esq. Governor, Ashford, Chertsey, Surrey 
A. W. Blane, Esq. Deputy-Governor, Salt Hill, Bucks 
C. D. Brace, Esq. (Fletcher, Alexander, and Co.) 10, King's 
Arms Yard. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. Mark Lane. 
W.8. Davidson, Esq. (Herries, Farquhar, and € 16. St 
James's Street. 
John Hodgson, Esq. St. Helen's Place. 
John Loch, Esq. (Director of the Honourable East India 


Compeny,) 13, Cavendish Square. 
Stewart Majoribanks, Esq. Bushy Grove, 
Hon. J. T. Leslie Melville, 

Birchin Lane. 

Henry Porcher, Esq. Park Corner, Hartford Bridge. 
J. H. Ravenshaw, Esq. (British Iron Company,’ South Sea 

House 
G. R. Smith, Esq. (Smith, Payne, and Co.) Lombard Street 
Thomas Tooke, Es Chairman of Royal Exchange, and 

St. Katherine Docks.) 

G. 8. Thornton, Esq. (Director of Sun 

Bury, Ware, Herts 


Watford, Herts 
Williams, Deacon, and Co 








Fire Office,’ Amwel! 


The Australian Agricultural Company, after having for the 
last twenty years confined its operations to cultivating and 
grazing estates, (comprising 1,°00,000 acres,) which were se- 
lected with great care in New South Wales, has determined on 
offering for sale, al) that portion, containing ne: arly 50',000 
acres, situated near the excellect harbour of Port Stephens 
(100 miles from Sydney and its 50,000 inhabitants). The un 
cultivated or virg n lands will be ‘sold in lots cf 50 acres cach 
at l/. per acre; 5 /. paid in England will entitle the purchaser 
to one free intermediate passage to Port Stephens, equivalent 
. and the choice of a frechold of 50 acres throughout the 
e territory 

Commonage will be allowed on the Company's “unappro- 
priated ad oining lands until required for sale, upon pay ment 
of a capitation assessment of one penny per head per ann m 
for sheep, for a certain number, not less than one for every 
acre of freehold; or cattle and horses at the rate of one for 
every five sheep 

Purchasers of two allotments, or one hundred acres, will be 
entitle d to two intermediate, or one cabin passage, equivalent 











ersons with families, desirous to economize, and avail 
themselves of steerage accommodation, according to a fixed 
scale, will be allowed a proportionate deduction on their land 
purchase. 

The cleared and improved lands (with the exception of cer- 
tain reserves for town and village sites, and other purposcs 
will be open for sale at the rate of twenty years’ purchase of 
the estimated yearly rental, which can only be ascertained on 
the spot ; but any sum paidin this country forthe unimproved 
or virgin lands, will be credited to the purchaser, should he 
prefer the former after his arrival in the Colony. 

The Company have engaged the services of a gentleman 
many years employed in the Surveyor-General's Departm: nt 
in New South Wales, in which capacity he assisted in th> 
survey of the Company's Lands, and became thorough! 
acquainted with their character; he will accompany the 
emigrants in the first ship, “‘ Artemisia,” and assist them in 
selecting their respective allotments, and, from his long 
colonial experience, be able to render them much useful in- 
formation and guidance in the commencement of their opera- 
tions. 

Fine-woolled sheep, horses, and cattle of the best breeds, 
can be purchased of the Company on advantageous terms. 
Vine-cuttings, plants, and seeds, may be obtained from the 
Company's gardens and orchards. 

Purchasers, immediately on landing at Post Stephens. will 
be received by the Agents of the Company ; shelter will be 
afforded them for a limited period, and means of conveyance 
for themselve; and their luggage furnished them ; all upon the 
most moderate terms. 

The average duration of a passage to New South Wales 
may be taken at 110 days. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded to any part of the United 
Kingdom on the a of Pour Postage stamps, and 
any further inf may don application to 
the Secretary, Groner Exostaom, Esq. 12, King’s Arms Y¥. 
London. 











|} the service. 
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Notices of property found may | 


| travelliag writing-desks an 











FI ANWELL COLLEGE AND PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX.—Principal, the R 
oo “ eo D.D. Oxon. The Term will divide Servense, 
the Ist. Prospectus, with fal! particulars, plica 

the Secretary. ie sini tion to 


uray EDUCATION. — HANWELL, 
MIDDLESEX.—A Professor of extensive theo: 
mM practical knowledge, has been engaged for the wetion! 
ration of young men for the Monthly E xXaminations as Ps od 
by the Commander-in-chief, and to enable those of one 
vanced age to take hizh professional ground on their ente = 
Former Dupils of Hanwell College have — 
di for Cx i . — 
hitherto held. a 





ach Examination 
D.D. Principa) 


HE NICOLL PALETOT W AREROOMS, 


114, 116, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill.—Algo 


A. Euerroy, 





for 
Nicoll's Morning’ Coat, now in almost universal requ 
the Country, Riding, Walking, de, & Shooting Jacke 








adapted for the Moors, &c any have assumed the 
the word PALETOT, but Me are Nicout are the sole Pe. 
tentees of the design and materia! 


N ESSRS. NICOLL'S Wholesale and Count- 
I ing-house Departments for the London Branches in the 
Shipping and Woollen Trades ave in Change Alley, Cornhi)). 
and 120, Regent Strect. 


LIMBIRD 
J. 





ENGRAVES A CARD- 
any style, and prints 100 of the very best cards 
ut variety of pearl, papier maché, tortoiseshell. 
y card-cases. Stationery and blotting cases 
1 dressing-cases, portfolios of aj) 
, gold pens, and ever Pointed 
n, 50 in a box for 6d. writ) ng 
zs. 3d. the packet of five perfect 
tationery of the best quality and 
, Strand, facing Catherine 


PLATE 
for 4s. Gd. A 
and other far 








sizes, ink-stands, penhold 
pencil-cases. The new b 
papers at 9d. Is. Is. 6d 
quires, and every article i 
lowest prices at LIMEIR D's, it 
Street 


L_upinv’s MAGNUM BoNUM PENS 
d ler for Sixpence, 5s. the gross 


One dozen Pens and Holder 
Stationery, Travelling Writing-desks, Envelope and Dressing 



















cases, Ladies’ Companions, Portfolios and Blotting-booke 
Inkstands, Gold and Silver ever pointed Pencil-cases, Pear} 
and Ivory Tablets, &c. ; Bibles and Vrayers, in plain and ele 

ngs. Name-plate engraved for 2s. 6d.; 100 best 





6d. ; superfine letter-paper from 6s. the ream ; note 
paper, from 3s. the ream ; with every article of stationery of 
the best quality and lowest prices.—-At Liverrn’s, 143, Strang 
facing Catherine Street. Envelopes, Cd., 9d., and Ls. the 100, 


‘T ATION ‘ERY and F ENVELOPES of the best best 


quality and lowest prices, at Limermp’s, M43, Strand 
Wed:ding-cards engraved in the most elegant style, and printed 
ia silver; gentlemen's name p'ate and 100 best cards for 
4s. 6d. ; ladies’, 6s. ; card-cases in great variety ; cream laid note 
papers at Is., ls. Gd, and fs, ‘d. the packet of 5 quires; gold 
pens, pen-holders, d pencil cases; despatch-boxes, sta- 
tioncry and envelope cases; travelling writing-desks and 
dressing-cases, bibles and prayer books in plain and elegant 
bindings, at Limuian’s, 143, Strand, facing Catherine Street 






“« ——— Ifa better pill be thine, 
Impart it frankly . or make use of mine.” 


{OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS; 


/ a favourite aromatic and tonic aperient of high and un- 
rivalled reputation, established nearly half a century, may t 
had of all wees Vendors, in boxes at Is. lgd., 28. dd., an 
is. 6d Of whom also may be had, 

COCEKLE’S INFLUI A AND COUGH LOZENGE 
In boxes at Is. 1d. and 2s. 


SILN ER PLATED CORNER DISHES 
WO and COVERS.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Manufac 

turing Silversmiths, 14, Corahill, London, o posite the Bank 
of England, respectfully invite attention to their extensive 
Stock of CORNER DISILES and COVERS, manufactured ex 

clusively fur their own sale, with Silver Mountings and 
Shields for Engraving. The quality denominated Heavy 
Plating is of the richest quality, and is highly recommended 
for durability. The Light Plating is similar in appearance + 

the best article, for which it is frequently sold. 




















Light 
Plating 

ear Gadroon Pattern Dishce and £ s. d. 
CwVeTS .. coe cecccccses ° ze © 
Four St James's ditto ditt -w 00 
Four Threaded ditto ditto . -R 00 
Four Albert dit‘o ditto............ 4 8 0 


containing Dewies s of the 
1 be forwarded gratis, per post 


An Illustrated Price Current, 
above and other patterns, wil 
on application. 


OWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL 
DENTIFRICE.—A White Powder, composed of 
choicest and most recherché ingredients of the Orie 
Herbal. It eradicates tartar from the tecth, removes spots of 
incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, imparting 
the most pure and tx rl-like whitcness,and renders the breath 
swect and pure. eurvy is by its meaus eradicated from the 
Gums, and a he althy action and redness are induced, 80 that 
the Teeth (if loose) are thus rendered firm in their sockets 
Its invaluable properties have obtained its selection by her 
Majesty the Queen, the Court, and Royal Family of Great 
Britain, and the Sovercigns and Nobility throughout Eur 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. Caution.—The words ROWLAND*> 
ODONTO are on the Labe! of the genuine article, and A. Row 
LAND and Soss, 20, Hatton Garden, on the Government 
stamp.—-old by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers 
1 ETCALFE AND C0.’s NEW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Toot 
brush has the important adv antage © f searching thoroughly in 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cle ng them in the most ef- 
fectual and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs 
not coming loose, !s. An apreusatl F »thes-brush, that cl 
in a third part of the usual time, and incapable of injariz 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable un 
bleached Russian bristles, which do net soften like commou 
hair. Flesh-brushes of improved graduated and powerfs 1 
friction. Vetvet-brushes, which act in the most surprs.nz 
and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with it 
preserved valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and du 
rability, by means of direct importations, dispensing withall L 
intermediate parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, anc 
securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge niy at 
Mercatrr, Binctiey, and Co.'s sole establishment, 150 B, O* 
ford Street, one door from Holles Street Beware of the 
words, from M tcalfe’s, adopted by some houses. 
———$$$ 


PERSON SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 

CURED of a BAD LEG by HOLLOWAY'S OINT- 
MENT and PILLS.—Mrs. Larendon, of No. 2, Richardson'® 
Buildings, Goswell Street, ever since giving birth to twins, 
thirty-four years ago, had suffered with dreadful wounds in 
her leg, and which several medical men both in France and 
England had been unable to cure; her sufferings were in 
tense, and oftentimes she was during long periods wholly 
confined to her bed. Ultimately, by the advice of her friends 
she mate trial of Ho'loway’s Ointment and Pills ; and these 
celebrated remedies have completely healed her wounds, and 
she can walk about with the greatest comfort. Sold by a! 
Vendors of Medicines, and at Professor Horcowax's Bstab!ish 
ment, 244 Strand, London. 
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BLACKS GUIDE-BOOKS 


AND TRAVELLING MAPS. 
New Editions. 





« We have looked carefully through the volumes. They 


ave admirably ‘got up’; the descriptions are accurate, and | 


remarkably clear and comprehensive. 
amined books better ‘ edited.’ 
of works is of immense value to tourists.” —Art-Union. 


We have seldom ex- | 
Altogether, Us series | 


” « They should find a corner in the portmanteau of every | 
son about to undertake a journey of pleasure or busi- | 
ness, either in England and Wales or Scotland.”—John | 


Bull. 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST AND 
ROAD-BOOK of ENGLAND and WALES; con- 
taining a General Travelling Map, with the Roads and 
Railways distinctly laid down; besides Sections of the 
more important Districts on an enlarged scale, and En- 
graved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and Interesting 1.0- 


calities. In a closely-printed and portable volume. Price | 


10s. 6d. 
“ A carefully executed work, prettily illustrated, with 
useful maps.” — Atheneum. 


LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST of 
SCOTLAND; containing an accurate Travelling 
Map; 25 Engraved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and In- 
teresting Localities, (including Plans of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow); numerous Views of the Scenery, on Wood 
and Steel, and a copious Itinerary. Seventh Edition, 
corrected and improved, with a List of the principal 
Hotels and Inns. In a handsome portable volame. Price 
8s. 6d. 

“A comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged 
Guide-book. We have been furnished with an incidental 
proof of the remarkable accuracy of the charts and de- 
scriptions, in the personal testimony of a pedestrian, who 
has traversed a considerable space book in hand,”— 
Spectator. 


LACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE to the 
ENGLISH LAKES. Including an Essay on the 
Geology of the District, by Joun Putts, F.R.S. G.L. 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. With a 





minutely accurate Map, by W. Hucues; Charts of the | 
Lakes, Views of the Scenery, and an ample !tinerary of | 


all the Routes, with the Distances accurately laid down. 
Third Edition. Ina neat pocket volume. Price 5s. 

“This Guide to the Lakes has been compiled upon the 
same elaborate plan, (as the “ Picturesque Tourist of 
Scotland,”) governed by the same resolution to spare no 
cost or trouble to achieve a successful result It needs 
no higher commendation. It is a picturesque gude in 
every sense—its descriptions are charmingly written—its 
intelligence is ample and minute—and its illustrations are 
admirable specimens of art.”—Aflas. 


LACK’S ECONOMICAL TOURIST of 
) SCOTLAND ; containing an accurate Travelling 
Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of all the 
Remarkable Objects along the several roads, with Four 
Engraved Charts of those localities which possess pecu- 
liar Historical or Picturesque interest. Fourth Edition, 
corrected and improved. In a neat closely-printed vo- 
lume. Price 3s. 6d, 
“A work most carefully and elaborately compiled, con- 
taining the greatest possible amount of information in 
the smallest possible space.” — Scotsman. 





YLACK’S GUIDE THROUGH  EDIN- 
) BURGH. Sixth Edition. Price 2s. 6d. And 
GUIDE THROUGH GLASGOW. Third Edition. Price 


2s. With Maps and Views, and Descriptions of the En- 
virons. 

*,* Both these works are compiled for the special use 
of strangers; their contents being arranged in distinct 
walks, indicated by different colours on the maps of the 
respective cities. The tourist is thus enabled to traverse 
theground without any further assistance, and to visit 
all that is worth seeing in both cities in a very short time. 
ye} ROAD AND RAILWAY TRA- 

VELLING MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
carefully compiled from the Maps of the Ordnance Sur- 
veys, and beautifully engraved by StipNey HaLi; with 
all the Roads, Railroads, and other Topographical infor- 
mation required by the Tourist or Travelicr on business. 
Size, 32 inches by 22}. In aneat portable case, price 
4s. Od. 

“ A beautifully executed map of England and Wales, 
which, after careful observation and reference, we can 
characterize as being among the most correct ever issued.” 
—Mining Journal. 

A SMALLER MAP. 


LACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY TRA- 
VELLING MAP of SCOTLAND, carefully con- 
structed from the best Authorities ; with all the Roads 
and Railroads accurately laid down. Size, 32 inches by 
22}. Ina neat portable case, price 4s. td 
*,* From the care bestowed on the constru: tion of the 
present map, and the means which have been used to cor- 
rect the original drawings, by reference to individuals 
conversant with the topography of their respective local- 
ities, the publishers are satisfied that it will be foundgthe 
most accurate and beautiful map o! Scotland extant. 
A SMALLER MAP. Price 2s. 6d. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


LACK’S COUNTY MAPS of SCOTLAND, | 


Printed on Patent Cloth Paper, neatly done up in | 


cloth Cases, Gilt-lettered and Coloured. Containing all 
the Reads, Railways, Canals, Country Seats, Towns, 
Villages, Fishing Streams, Rivers, Lakes, and Places of 
Historical and Legendary Note. 
ing Argyle and Bute, Perth, Inverness and Western 
Islands, which being Double Maps are Is. 6d. each. 


CHOOL HISTORIES.—New Eprrtons. 
GENERAL HISTORY (Modern), by A. F. Ty?TLer, 
with Map. 3s. 
GENERAL HISTORY (Ancient), by A. F. TyTLer, 
With Map. 3s. 
PALESTINE, by Joun Kirto, D.D. 3s. 6d. or with 
ap, 4s. 
Gy TLAMD, by P. F. TrrLex, Edited by Dr. Rem. 


ROME, by Dr. Hernentcton, with Map. 6s. 
A. & C. BLacx, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Price Is. each, except- | 


A 


pete SKETCHES, 
f 


Notice. 
PRESCO! T'S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
The NEW EDITION (the Fourth) of this popular work IS NOW READY, in Two Volumes, and may 
be had of all Booksellers. : 


New Burlington Street, August 23, 1849. 





Wunaarp and Transplbania. 


Next Week a New Edition, with Map and Illustrations. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


PAGET’S 
COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF HUNGARY AND 
TRANSYLVANIA; 


WITH REMARKS ON TIEIR 


CONDITION, 


“ We must now turn aside to make a short excursion into 


SOCIAL, 
Hungary, with Mr. Paget for our guide. 


POLITICAL, AND EGONOMICAL. 
It would not 


be well possible to choose a better, for he never suffers our interest to flag, and appears to have made himself accn- 
rately acquainted, not only with the localities and traditions of the country, but with its whole history and insti- 
tutions, which present so many points of analogy to those of England, as really to invest the subject with a new 
and peculiar interest for an Englishman.”—Quarterly Review. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, in post 8vo. 


MANUAL 


(pp. 596), price 12s. 


OF MINERALOGY; 


OR THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MINERAL KINGDOM: 


CONTAINING A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE, AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SEPA- 
RATE SPECIES, INCLUDING THE MORE RECENT DISCOVERIES AND CHEMICAL ANALYSES. 






By James Nicor, F.R.S.E. F.G 


Assistant Secretary to the Geological Society. 


“ A copions and able compilation ; not only bringing up the knowledge and discoveries of mineralogy to the latest 
date, but aiming at elevating the mind of the pupil by connecting the science of mineralogy with geology and the 


singular questions that geology embraces.” —Apectak 


ApaM and Cuarkies Brack, Edinburgh, Lonomayn, Baown, Garren, and Lonamans, London 





NEW WORK ON THE LORD'S 
SUPPER 
Just published, 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 


bk. CUMMING'S 


| 


Tue COMMUNION TABLE, or Communi- | 


cant’s Manual; a Plain and Practical Exposition of | 


the Lord's Supper. By the Rev. Jonn Cum™ine, D.D. 
Minister of the Scottish Church, &c. &c. 
Also, price Sixpence, 
LIFE AND DEATH; a Sermon upon the 
Mr. James Nicholson. 
Recently published, a Second Volume of 
or Lectures 
on the Book of Revelation, as delivered in his own 
Church, in continuation of and uniform with the Exeter 
Hall Series. 
Artuur HALL, Virtve, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Death of 


REVENUE SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A REVENUE SYSTEM of the UNITED STATES, 
as developed by Instructions and Decisions of the Trea- 
sury Department for the Administration of the Revenuc 
Laws. With Historical and Tabular Illustrations of the 
Origin, Organization, and Practical Operations of the 
Treasury Department and its various Bureaus, in ful- 
filment of that System. By Rosert Mayo, Esq. 2 vols 
4to. Price 2/. 2s. 

BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA.—CATALOGUE of 
AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, including Reprints and 





Original Works, from 1820 to 1848 inclusive. Compiled 
and arranged by O. H. Roornpacu. Loyal Svo. py 
360, 14s. 

A LIFT FOR THE LAZY. 12mo. cloth. 5s. 6d 


London: Thomas Detr, 49, Bow Lane, Cheapside, 
(Putnam's American Agency removed from 142, Strand.) 
FINDLAY’S (ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S.) JUNIOR 

CLASSICAL ATLAS. 

Imperial 8vo. half-bound, price 5s. 
JUNIOR CLASSICAL ATLAS OF 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; containing Thirteen 
Maps, Coloured, with a Copious Index, adapted for the 
use of Schools, Private Families, & ty A. FINDLAY, 
F.R.G.S, 








Also, may be had, haif-bound, 


FINDLAY’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY ; with Index, Seventeen Maps Coloured, imp 
Svo. 5s. 
FINDLAY’S CLASSICAL ATLAS; with Index, 


12s, 


with Index, Thirty 


Twenty-six Maps, coloured, imp. §vo. 
FINDLAY’S MODERN ATLAS; 
Maps, imp. Svo. 12s. 
“The artistical portion of these Atlases cannot be 
surpassed.” — Church and State Gazette. 
London: WiLLiaM Tee and Co. Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


NEW WORKS ON EMIGRATION, 
With a Map, price One Shilling, 


GUIDE TO PORT STEPHENS, 
IN NEW SOUTH WALES, the Colony of the 
Australian Agricultural Company. By ALEXANDER 


Hakagts, Author of “* Convicts and Settlers,” “ The Emi- 


grant Family,” &c. &e 





Complete in 1 vol. pp. 346, price 19s. 6d. with a coloured 
Map of Nelson, in New Zealand, 
SIDNEY’S EMIGRANT’S JOURNAL 


Ninth Thousand, price One Shilling, 
SIDNEY’S AUSTRALIAN HANDBOOK 





New Series, Monthly, small 8vo. price 6d 
SIDNEY’S EMIGRANT’S JOURNAL, AND 
TRAVELLER'S MAGAZINE. 

Edited by SAMUEL SIDNEY. 

Emigrants’ Questions Answered 

The Number for Aveust, Contains: Scenes from the 
Life of a Bushman; a Hunt on the Cannobile—The Use 
of Association— Power’s New Zealand—Pictures of Aus- 
tralian Emigrants— Letter from Patrick Dore, Wiscon- 
sin, U.S.—Journal of a Voyage to Adelaide — Letters 
from Texas, No. 5—Mrs. Chisholm on the Australian 
Agricultural Company’s Colony— Emigrants’ Questions 
Answered: A Word to Women Emigrating—Our Library 
Table. 

London: W. S. Ong and Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster 
Row. 





| could conceive. 


In | vol. 8vo. 
YONFESSIONS of a HYPOCHONDRIAC ; 
or the Adventures of a Hyp in Search of Health. 
By M. RK. C. Ss. 

“A most amusing book. The style appears to be 
formed after the model of Sterne, but the matter is ster- 
ling.”—Morning Herald. 

“Cleverly and smartly written, and some parts of the 
narrative are exceedingly diverting.” — Dispatch. 

“ There are sketches in it which none but a master of 
romance could pen, and thoughts which only a poet 
The book will pique curiosity.”"—Zri- 


| fannia, 


oes 4 
SYNOPSIS of the COMMERCIAL and 


} an 





“ A partial imitation of ‘ Pelham.’"—Spectator. 
Saunpers and Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit Street 


GTANDA RD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH 


1. 
\CHOOL ATLAS.—Price 10s. 6d. BLACK’S 
K SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 
entirely New Collection of Maps, Drawn by W. 
Hucnes, F.R.G.S. Professor of Geography in the College 
for Civil Engineers 
“ The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet 
fallen in our way ; it is at once a duty and a pleasure tu 
recommend it.” — Lnglish Journal of Education, May 1847 . 


m. 
RACTICAL GEOMETRY.—In 8vo. Price 
5s. with many Diagrams,a COMPLETE TREA- 
TISE on PRACTICAL GEOMETRY and MENSURA- 
TION; with numerous Exercises. By James Evtior, 
formerly Teacher of Mathematics in the Liverpool Me- 
chanics’ Institution, and late Superintendent of the Elec- 
tric Telegraph for the Scottish District. 
KEY to the SAME, 8vo. with many Diagrams, 6¢. 
“These books are the work of a man who is both an 
able practical mathematician and an experienced teacher. 
The Key is not a mere table of solutions, it is interspersed 
with valuable critical remarks illustrating the rationale 
of the various processes, The Treatise and Key together 
are a valuable addition to our school libraries.” —Apec- 
tator. ut 
UTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY, PRINCI- 
PALLY ANCIENT. With Introductory Expla- 
nations of the System of the World, and of the most 
Approved Methods of Studying and Teaching Geography ; 
for the Use of the more Advanced Pupils of the High 
School of Edinburgh, and of the Students of the Univer- 
sities. By Professor Pit.ans, of the University of Ed'n- 
burgh. Price 4s. 6d. 


Iv. 
7} CLOG CICERONIAN 4; being a Selection 
‘1 from the ORATIONS, EPISTLES, and PHILO- 
SUPHICAL DIALOGUES of CICERO, To which are 








added, Selected Letters of the Younger Pliny. Edited 
by Professor Pittans; with an English Preface and a 
few Latin Notes, forthe use of Schools and Colleges 


Price 3s. 6d. 


, = _ ew 
LATIN-ENGLISH: ENGLISH-LAYi: 
tL DICTIONARY. Founded on the Wor wf the 
late Mr. Leverett, and particularly adapted { S0% Clas- 
sics usually studied preparatory toa Collegimte Course. 
By Francis Garpner, A.M. Instructor in the Public 
Latin School in Boston, U.8. In one vol. 8vo. 10s, 6. 


vi. 
7 LEMENTS OF FRACTIONAL ARITH- 
'| METIC; being Intreductory to the Study of Ma- 
thematics. By Gronce Lees, A.M. Mathematical Mas- 
ter in the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, and 
Lecturer on Natural Philosophy. Price 2s. 6d. 


vil. 

LEMENTA LINGUA GREC2&. Studio 

1, Jacont Moor, LL.D. Emendavit auxitque Jaco- 

pus Tate, A.M. Cantab. EditioQuintaCorrectior. l'rice 
2s. 6d. bound. Vill. 

ATIN RUDIMENTS.—Price 2s. RUDI- 

MENTS of the LATIN LANGUAGE, for the Use 

of the High School of Edinburgh. By W. M. Guxn, one 

of the Masters of the School. 


Fy'SH souoor VOCABULARY. By Sa- 


MUEL LinpsaY, A.M. Price ls. bound. 
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This day is published, in foolscap 8v9. price 4s. 6d, cloth, 


HE POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXAN- 
DER POPE. Revised and Arranged expressly for 
Young Persons and Schools. By W. C. Macreapy. 
BraDBuRY and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES | DICKENS. | 
On the 3ist inst. will be published, No. 5, price is. of 


AVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER, 
of BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By Caances 
Dickens. With Illustrations by HasLtot K. Baowne. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 
BRADBURY and | Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


This day is published, in foolscap 8vo. price 5s 
SHORT INQUIRY INTO THE ils- 
TORY OF AGRICULTURE, in Ancient, Medi- 

eval, and Modern Times. By CHANDOS WREN Hos- 
Kyns, Esq. 
London : Published for the Author by Brapsury and 
Evans, ll, Bouverie Street. 


ARCHDEACON MANNING'S To y~ FOR 1849. 
This day is published, 8 
CHARGE delivered at the ORDINARY 
VISITATION of the ARCHDEACONRY of CHI- 
CHESTER in Jury 1849. By Henry Epwarp Man- 
NING, M.A. Archdeacon of Chichester. 
Joun Musppay, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, in | vol. &vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
N THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 
By W. J. Fox, M.P. 

By the same Author, price 5s. 6d. Vol. IV. and Last of 
LECTURES ADDRESSED CHIEFLY TO THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 

Cuances | Fox, 67, , Paternoster Row. 


~ ROBERT OWEN’S REPLY TO MONS. THIERS. 

This day, in | vol. 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 
HE REVOLUTION IN THE MIND and 
PRACTICE OF THE HUMAN RACE. 
By Ropert Owen. 
London: Errincuam WILson, Publisher, 11, Royal 
_ Exchange. 
~~ Recently published, 8vo. ‘cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MON- 


ARCHY; from the Administration of Samuel to 
the Babylonish Captivity. By Francis WILLIAM New- 
MAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
ee of “ The Soul, her Sorrows and her Aspirations, . 

c. 


’ London: Jomn CuapMAN, 142, Strand. 


THE REVOLU MON IN ITALY. 
Now ready, - woe be had at - the Libraries, 
vols. post 8v 
apne DI *RIPALTA:. a Tale of the 
H, Italian Revolution. By the ‘Author of “ Notes of a 
Two Years’ Residence in Italy.” 
London: Smitu, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill, 
Dublin: James M‘Giasuan, 21, D’Olier Street. 


NEW PLYMOUTH SETTLEMENT. 
Now ready, in . yol. post 8vo. with a Plan and Five 
Views, price 6s. cloth, 
N ACCOUNT OF THE SETTLEMENT 
OF NEW PLYMOUTH, in NEW ZEALAND, 
from personal observation during a residence there of 
Five Years. By Cuartes Hurstuovuse jun. 
London : Smita, Epes, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


‘This day is published, a Second and Cheaper Edition of 
{ARDNER’S TRAVELS in BRAZIL, du- 
Jj ring the years 1836-41. Ty the late Georce Garp- 
Nek, M.D. F.L.5, Superintendent of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Ceylon. 8vo. Plate and Map, 12s. 
“The book, like the country it describes, is full of new 
matter.”— Spectator. 
Reeve, Bennam, aud Reeve, King William St. Strand. 


JACOB ABBOTT'S HISTORIES ay YOUTH. 
ew volume, now read 
HE LIFE OF KING CHARLES THE 
FIRST. With many Plates and Maps. Cloth, 5s. 
Lately published, 
LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTLAND. 5s. 
LIFE OF HANNIBAL THE CARTHAGENIAN. 5s. 
LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
London: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. 


MIDDLETON’S GROTIUS, WITH ENGLISH 
TES 


In 12mo. price 6s 


ROTIUS DE VERITATE RELIGIONIS 
CHRISTIANA. With English Notes and llus- 


trations. By the Rev. J. E. Mippieton, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Lecturer on Theology at St. Bees’ 
College. 
_Rivinctons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Just published, n 


IN NORTH WALES; con- 


taining a full Description of the Conway ont Bri- 
tannia Tubular Bridges, and every Place of Interest. 
By Joun Hicktry. Fifth thousand. Coloured Maps 


and Wiustrations, 3s. 
London : Whittaker and Co.; Longman and Co. ; 
Simpkitand Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; and 


Groombridge and Sons ; ; Chester: George Pritchard. 


LEVIZAC’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH TONGUE: in 

which all the principal difficulties are explained agreeably 
to the decisions of the French Academy. By M. DE 
Levizac. Revised and improved by Monsicur Roturn, 
I8.A. Professor of Ancient and Modern Languages, &c. 
New Edition, 12mo., 5s. roan. 
London; W1LL1AM TeGG and Co. Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


TENTH EDITION OF 1,000 EACH. 
Price 9s. cloth gilt; 13s. Morocco gilt, 
l R. CUMMING’S APOCALYPTIC 
SKETCHES; or Lectures on the Book of Revela- 
tion, delivered in Excter Hall during the repair of the 
Scotch National Church, Russell Street, Covent Garden. 
This Edition has been entirely revised by the Author, 
who has made important alterations, and added a com- 
prehensive Index. 
London: A, Hatt, Virtvs, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 











NEW WORKS. 


1. 
The Rev. J. E. Riddle. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin 
Dictionaries of Dr. WrLttaM Freunp. By the Rev. J. 
E. Ruppte, M.A. Author of ‘‘ A Complete Latin-English 
ard English-Latin Dictionary.” Tost 4to. 50s. 


Ir. 
The Rev. W. J. Woodcock. 
SCRIPTURE LANDS; or a Visit to 


the Scenes of the Bible. By the Rev. W. J. Woopcock. 
With 4 coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. . 

“This is a very entertaining journal. .. . . The au- 
thor landed at Beyrout, and passing through Damascus 
and Tiberias to Jerusalem, from thence diverged to the 
most remarkable places in the Holy Land. To those who 
take an interest in the present circumstances of Judea, 
we can safely recommend this volume. The author's 
views of the traditions of the holy places are quite those 
which we should take ourselves.” Pritish Magazine. 


lf, 
Mr. W. Tyrone Power. 
SKETCHES in NEW ZEALAND 


with Pen and Pencil. By W. Tykone Power, D.A.C.G. 
From a Journal kept in that country, from July 1846 to 
June 1348, With 8 tinted Plates and 2 Wood Engray- 
ings. Post 8vo. 12s. 
“This is an extremely readable book... . strictly 
impartial and veracious.” Examiner. 
“The style is animated and highly graphic, and the 
matter rich and full of interest.” John Bull. 
“The book is equally instructive and amusing. The 
style of the composition is the rude but vigorous manner 
which one looks for in a soldier.” Critic. 
“ The book is very pleasantly written, and crowded with 
picturesque sketches. We have not seen the case of New 
Zealand stated so fairly or so intelligibly elsewhere.” 
Bentley’s Miscellany. 
IV. 
Mrs. Foster. 


A HANDBOOK of MODERN 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE ;—British, Danish, Dutch, 
French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Polish and Russian, 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Swedish. With a full Bio- 
graphical and Chronological Index, By Mrs. Foster. 
Feap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

*,* The object of this book is, not so much to give 
elaborate Criticisms on the various writers in the lan- 
guages to whose literature it is intended as a Guide, as 
to direct the student to the best writers in each, and to 
inform him on what subjects they have written. 


Vv. 
r. William Black. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on 


BREWING, based on Chemical and Economical Prin- 
ciples ; with Formule for Public Brewers, and Instruc- 
tions for Private Families. By Witttam Brack, Prac- 
tical Brewer.. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“Invaluable to the practical brewer and private 
families: to the former we recommend it as a work ably 





treating of their art; to the latter, as one which they | 


will find an efticient and correct guide.” Chemist. 
vi. 
Mr. Charles Lorimer. 
LETTERS to a YOUNG MASTER 


MARINEK on some Subjects connected with his Calling. 
sy the late CHARLes Lorntmer. A New Edition. Feap. 
8vo. 5s. Gd. 
vir. 
Harry Hieover. 
The STUD, for PRACTICAL PUR- 


POSES and PRACTICAL MEN: being a Guide to the 
Choice of a Horse, for use, more than for show. By 
Harry Hieover. Uniform with “ The Pocket and the 
Stud.” With 2 Plates, one representing “ A pretty good 
sort for most purposes”; the other, “* Rayther’ a bad 
sort for any purpose.” Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


vill. 
Prof. Schleiden and Dr. Lankester. 
PRINCIPLES of SCIENTIFIC 


BOTANY; or Botany as an Inductive Science. By Dr. 


M. J. SCHLEIDEN, Extraordinary Professor of Botany in | 


Translated by Epwtn LANKEs- 
Lecturer on Botany at the St. 
With Plates and 


the University of Jena. 
Ter, M.D. F.RS. F.L.S. 
George's School of Medicine, London. 
Wood Engravings. 8vo. 2is. 


“ We congratulate our readers on the appearance of an | 


English edition of this remarkable work, by a gentleman 
so cupable to do full justice to it as Dr. Lankester. It 
cannot fail to interest deeply all true lovers of botani- 
cal science; and we believe it will be considered a valu- 
abie addition to our botanical literature.”— Jameson's 
Philosophical Journal. 

Ix. 


Dr. Copland. 
A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 


MEDICINE, LIBRARY of PATHOLOGY, and DI- 
GEST of ME DIC AL LITERATURE. By James Cor- 
LAND, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Part XIV. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

CONTENTS: 1. Rabies (concluded); 2. Reetum and 
Anus; 3. Rheumatism; 4. KRickets; 5. Rose-Rash; 6. 
Rut ola; or Rubeolous Scarlatina; 7. Rumination; 8. 
Rupia; 9. Scarlatina Rheumatica, or Eruptive Articular 
Fever; 10. Scarict Fever; Il. Scirrhous and other 
Tumors. 


Preparing for Publication. 


The VILLAGE NOTARY; a Ro- 
mance of Hungarian Life. Translated from the Hun- 
garian of Baron Eétvis, by Orro WencksTERN. With 
Introductory Remarks, written expressly for the present 
Translation, by Francis Putszxy. 3 vols. post 8vo. 








London; Loyeman, Brown, Green, and 


Loncmans. 


| LIFE of CONDE the GREAT. 


pu NORTH 
No 





HARPE’S MAGAZINE 
for SerTemMBER. Price ls. with Two Iustrations 
on Steel, will Contain— 
Glendalough (from a Picture by Creswick.) 
Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell. 
A Few Notes on Lord Bacon’s Essay. By Frederick 
Lawrence, 
The Settlers Settled. By Mrs. Trail. 
Lewis Arundel; or the Railroad of Life. 
Rome in 1849. 
Reviews : Southey’s Commonplace Book — — Lyell’ 
Second Journey to the United States— —Valerie, &, 5 
London: A. HALt, Virtus, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, ae Edition, in royal 8y0. cloth 
tered, price 5s. 
MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE ; being a 
familiar Explanation of the Science, with the Rules 
necessary for the correct representation of objects, the 
projection of shadows, reflections in water, &c. By Joun 
Woop. With numerous Illustrations. 

“ A neat, clear, and concise explanation of the leading 
principles of perspective, | forming a very serviceable in 
troduction to the science.”— Spectator. 

“ An unpretending little volume, which very consider. 
ably simplifies an intricate subject, so as to render a 
knowledge of it comparatively easy.” —Art Journal. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co. 


MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY 
On September let, Third age — Edition, post 8vo 


EMOIRS OF SIR “SOWELL BUXTON, 
Bart. By His Son. Part 2. (To be completed 
in 3 Parts.) Forming a volume of the “Home and 
Colonial Library.” 
The Following POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES have Lately 
been added to the above LIBRARY, 
1. 


LIVES of OLIVER CROMWELL and JOHN Buy. 
YAN. By Ropeat SouTney. 


2. 

LIFE of SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Joun Banaow 
3 

By Lord Manoy 


4. 
LIFE of LORD CLIVE. By Rev. G. R. Grete. 
5. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of HENRY STEFFENS. From 
the German. 


6. 
LIFE of SIR THOMAS MUNRO. By Rey. G. R, Guzic 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 
R A Y F O R DBD. 

“We know of no novel published for the last 
twenty years more varied in its incidents or more ac 
curate in its portraiture of character; and yet we cannot 
recollect any novel published during the same pericd of 
time so full of instraction, or from which so many prac 
tical lessons may be learned.”— Morning Herald. 


It. 
BEFORE AND AFTER. 
“Second cousin to Miss Mitford's ‘ Village,’ ant frst 
cousin to Crabbe’s ‘ Borough.’”— Daily News. 
rit. 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. 
TH E WOODMAN. 
ty GP. - Sam, Esq. 


THE REC Tor Y GUEST 
By the Author of “ The Gambler's Wiic.” 


v 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE GREBKS 
The Times says—* This new publication may be added 

to a se:ies of works which honourably characterize the 

present age, infusing a knowledge of things into a branch 
of learning which too cften consisted of a knowledge of 
mere words.” 


vi. 

PAST AND FUTURE EMIGRATION, 

NEW AMERICAN BOOKS 
Joun CHAPMAN, 142, Strand, 

AMERICAN REVIEW. 


No. 144, for Jury 1849. Price 6s 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIEN‘I 
AND ARTs. 
No, 22, for Jury 1849. 


SILLIMAN’S 


Price 5s 





ESTHETIC PAPERS. 
Edited by E. P. Peasopy, of Boston. Koyal 8yo. price 5s 


HOLYDAYS ABROAD, OR EUROPE SEEN 
FROM THE WEST. 
by Mrs. C. M. Kimktanp, Author of “ A Now Howe 
Who'll follow.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 

“ No book of travels that we have seen from the pov 
of an American is fresher than this. It is easy, ancc- 
dotal, and above all colloquial, the good talk which in * 
case of this kind makes a good book.” —Literary For! 

ANALECTA ANGL 0-SAXONICA 

Selections in Prose and Verse from the Anglo-Sexea 

Literature ; with an Introductory Ethnological Essay, 


| and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 


By Lovuts F. Kiipsi1eN, 
Author of a Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language 
2 vols. post $vo. cloth, price 175. 


THE ADIRONDACK 
OR LIFE IN THE WOODS. 


| By J. T. Heaptey, Author of “ Letters from Italy, the 





Alps, and the Rhine,” &c. 
1 vol. post Svo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
Illustrated with Eight Steel Engravings after the 
Landscapes of Durand, Gignoux, Ingham, and Hill 
“ Mr. Headley’s book is good summer reading, and will 
be found somewhat provocative we fancy to those whose 
pleasure in foreign travel is doubled by perils to be over 
come and violent bodily exercise to be encounte red 
Athenaum, 
London : JouN Cc HAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


London: Printed by Josern Clayton, of 320, Strand, mm tee 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at ‘the oftice of Korrr: 
Pacer and Josern Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in th 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of Lon! 
and Published by the aforesaid Josreu Cuaron, at, Wel 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
Counry of Middlesex.—Sarvapar, 25th Aveo is? 
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